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spare; 
trath,”—he eaid—"1 knew 
Prag med ie 
end, to whom belongs 


redress her woos. 
few words, are mine to 
Pho mid, "the while.— 
in the action burst the tide, 
y areeta, frees Kia went 


ight ne if he felt no wound ; 


it was 
the dark 
¥i 
‘Then, fainting, down on carth be sunk, 


Speak not to me af shrift or prayer! 
= aa 
Supported by the trembling Monk. 


That 


a 
ease. 


‘940 Short space, 
ive aod 
O, think of your 
In vain for 
945 She——died at Hol; 
Lord Marmion started f 
ight 
would the 
‘The 
a 
dol priate 
Might 
may 
960 And 


7 


‘was in bis car, 
‘he could not hear; 


970 A that te 


the pel 
For thst ahs ener ung, 


36 Marmion. 


a pa aeloaaale f 
ing! 





N thundering Fe 
7 aw 7 
985 And pamiey ! was the cry j 
eels 
With 
iat, 


‘He shook 
790 sae! Chanter, charge On, Sta 
Se ans ey, on" 
Frerethe tant words " 
XXX. 


B fh doep the evening fell, 
Bt ote the batiics deadly 
995 Fox stil the Boots, around theix 
‘ia desperate ring. 
Where sow victor vaward wing, 
9 Huntly, wd where Home F— 
that dread horn, 
1000 Ou Fontarsbian echooe borse, 
‘That to King Charles did come, 
And adie sade 
every peer, 
‘On Ronoeevalles died ! ; 
1005 Sach blast might warn them, not in vain, 
To ait the pI ote ale, 
torn doubtful again, 
‘aatibile yet on Fledien side, 


Standerd 
1010 ‘Sed ronnd tol, and bleeds; and din, 
Our Caledonian pride ! 
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Jn vain the wish—for for 
‘White spall ead bevoo mark their way, 
™ a 


1015 * ° Sri Speer 





She met her kinsman, Lord its-Clare. 


XXXIV. 
Bat as they left the dark’ni pe 
cr oar of dea 


More desporat t 
The B ale rrolloya bata 
1025 in ge their horse maeail'd ; 


‘That fought aroand their King. 
cao Bt Bat rt pb thick the abate an mom, 





ual Marmion. 





Dissolves in silent dew. 
Tweed’s echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 
While many « broken band, 
1055 Disorder'd, through ber currents dash, 
To gain the Scottish land ; 
To town and tower, to down and dale, 
To tell red Flodden's dismal tale, 
as Eseries the iver wail. 
1060 Tradition, legend, tune, and song, 
Shall many an age that trail prolong: 
a feet the ae the as shall Mar 
the ntern trife, an rear, 
Of Flodden's falal fle, 
1065 Where shiver'd was fair Seotland’s spear, 
And broken was her shield ! 


XXXY. 
Day dawns upon the mountain's side s— 
‘There, Scotland ! lay thy bravest pride, 
Chiefs, lenighta, und nobles, many a one : 
1070 The sad survivors all ure gone.— 
View not that corpse mistrustfully, 
Defaced and mangled thongh it be; 
Nor to yon Border cantlo high, 
Look northwan! with upbraiding eye ; 
4075 Nor eberish bope in vain, 4 
‘That, journeying far on foreign strand, 
‘The Royal Pilgrim to his tnx 
‘May Yet retarn aguin. 
He ww the wreck hin rashness wrought ; 
1080 Reckless of life, he desperate fought, 
And fell on Plodden plain : 
And well in death his trusty brand, 
Firm clench’d within his manly band, 
Bereem‘d the monarch slain. 
1985 Rut, 0! how changed since you blithe night !— 
Glailly I tan me from the sight. 
Unto my tale again. 


XXXVI. 
‘Short is my tale: Fitz-Eustace’ care 
A pierced aad mangled body bare 





The Battle. 


1090 To moated Lichfeld’s lofty 
And there, beneath the aout! 2 aisle 
A tomb, with Gothic fair, 
Did long Lord Marmion’s i bear. 
(Now vainly for ita sight you 
1095 "Twas levell’d when fanatic Brook’ 
The fair cathedral storm'd and took ; 
Bot, thanks to Heaven and Saint Chad, 
‘A guerdon meet the spoiler had !) 
‘There erst was martial Marmion found, 
1100 His feet upon a couchant hound, 
Hia hands to heaven ny 
And all around, on sentcheon rich, 
And tablet carved, and fretted niche, 
His arms and feata were blazed. 
1205 And yet, though all was carved so fair, 
‘And priest for Marmion breathed the praser, 
Tho last Lord Marmion lay not there. 
From Ettrick woods a Jeamnt swnin 
Follow'd hia lord to Flodden 
Ho Gos et those flowors, whom 
In Scotland mourns as “ 
Sore wonnded, Sybil’s Crows 
Ginette 'd him to its foot, and died, 
noble Marmion’s side. 
ub Tes The ple stripp’d and iquhid the slain, 
their corpscs were mista'an ; 
od ihe in tho poe Hare's toms 
The lowly woodsman took 


RXXVII. 


‘Lew easy taak it were, to sbow 
1120 Lord Marmion’s nemelom grave, and low. 
‘lag his grave e'en where be ly, 


ut every mark ia pone: 
Times rusting band done away 
1125, And broke ber font ot aoa 





For thence may best curious eye 


It over, in temptation 

1140 Thou left'st the right path for the wrong ; 
If every devious stop, thus trod, 
‘Still led theo farther from the roed ; 


1145 Pan ae roy wy, ‘ 
ne: lied a it Keni 
With ord ta bend, for Bega right.” 
XXXVnL 


I do not rhyme to that dull elf, 
cannot to 
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1170 And Catherine's hand the stocking threw ; 
‘And afterwerds,.for many s day, 
‘That it waa held enough to say, 
In blosaing toa wedded pair, 
«Love they like Wilton and like Clare !"" 


THE SON OF CRESUS. 


ARGUMENT. 


of gold, 
strong of art and hand 
Bee eee ie ence Brena oak ns ommend, 
And though bis latter onding. 1 to ill, 
Yet first of every joy bo bad his all. 
‘Two sons he had, and one was dumb from birth ; 
‘The other one, that Atys hud to name, 
10 Grew up « fair youth, and of mighs and worth, 
‘And well it seomed the race wherefgom he came 


And folk lamenting he was slain ont 
And iron thing had dealt the blow ; 


The Bon of Crasus. 


And, since he now was old enough to wed, 
‘Tho King seat mon to search the ‘ands arownd, 
‘Until come matchlees maiden should be found ; 


‘That in her arma sbi Al it forget 
BU ‘The prainc of men, and om ‘ano of 

Whaereby fall rely beg 

With blood of men, and many a deep green sea, 

Teen reddened therewith sand yot ball be; 

That hor aweet voice might drown the people’s praise, 
45 Her eyca make bright tho uneventful days. 


So when at last « wonder they had brought, 
From sume sweet land down by the oocan’s rim, 
Than whom vo fairor could by man be thought, 
And nucient dams, scanning her limb by limb, 

40 Hid anid that ao was fair onoagh for him, 

To her waa Atys married with mach show, 
‘And looked to-dwell with ber im bliee enow. 


And in moantime afield he never went, 

Hither to hunting oF the frontier war, 

No dart was nor any engine ben 

‘Anigh him, "and she Lydian mon afar 

‘Mast rein their steods, and tho bright Dlossoms mar 
1f they havo any lust of 

‘And ja far medows must they Bond the bow. 


1 And also through the palace overywhere 
‘Tho nwords and epeare were taker from the wall 
That long with honour had been hanging there, 
And from the golden pillars of tho hull ; 
Lent by mischanoe some racred biado sould fall, 
5b And ie, ita falling bring revenge at last 
For many a fatal battle overpast. 


4 


& 


And overy day Kii Qrawes wrought with care 
‘To myo ble dear son fram that Ungaseued ond 


‘With carth Inid heavy on his unsecing head. 


The Son of Urvsus. 


Bat in the midst even of the wedding feast 


"Nil, with his aon and son's wife, came the King, 
70 And then anto his gown the man did cling. 


“What mex art thou F” the Ring sail to hios then, 
“That in such guise thou ‘on thy kn 
Huse thon somé fell foe here among iy men 
Or hast thou done an ill deed unto me P 

75 Or haa thy wife heen carried over mu ? 
Or hast thou on this day great need of gold ? 
Or aay, why elec thou naw art grown wy bulil"* 


"© King,” he said, “Task no gold to-ilas, 
And indeed thy greatnes drew me here, 
80 No wrong have I that thon coaldat wipe away; 
And nanght of mine the pire folk di hows 
‘Acrvas the sea ; none of thy folk t four : 
Bat oll the gods are now mine enemies, 
Therefore I knwo! before theo on-my kuces 


85 “For as with mine own brother on a day 
Within the running place at home { played. 
Unwittingly T smote him in much way 
‘That dead apon the green grass hu way laid : 
Half-dead myself I fed away dismayed, 

0 Wherefore I pray theo help me in my need, 
And purify my soul of this uad deed. 





“If of my name and country thou wouldst now, 
In Phrygia yet my father ia a king, 
Gordins, the som of Midae, rich env 
95 In corn and cattle, golden eap and ring ; 
‘And mine own uaine before V did thie thing 
‘Was called Adrastua, whom, in ntrect and hall, 
The slayer of hia brother men now call.” 


“ Friend,” sid the King, “have thou no fear of me 
100 For thongh, indeed, Tam right happy now, 
‘Yet well 1 know this may not always be, 


Ey The Son of Orerus. 


And 1 may chance some day to kee! fnll low, 
Anil to romo happy man mine bea! to bow 
ith prayers to doa greater thing than this, 
105 Dweil'thou with us, and win ogars thy ble: 


“ For in this city men in sport and 
Forget the trouble that the gods pod ait 
‘Who therewithal wend wine, and many = may 
As fnir ax she for whom the Trojan went, 
110 And many a dear delight bosiden bare lont, 
Which, whoo ix well loved of them shal} keep 
Till in forgetful death he falla auloep. 


"Therefore to-morrow shall thono rites be done 
‘That kindrod blood demands that thou haat shed, 
That if the mouth of thine own Mother's ron 

Dil hap to cure thee co luo was wuts dun, 


‘Tho curve Tie the lighter on tl 
ec fower-crowned moet of macy but 





ut 


R 


Because the 
Hox faliew voicoless in our glorious feast 


120 Then did Adrastas rine and thank the King, 
Aud the next day when yet low wax the san, 

‘The sacrifice ar orery cule ing 

‘That unto ther divad rites belonged, was done ; 

And thero Admstun dwelt, hated of none, 

And loved of many, and the King loved him, 

For bmve and ‘wise ho was and strong of limb. 


Bat chicfly amongst all did Atys love 
‘The lackloan stranger, whovo fair tales of war 
‘The Lydian’s heart abundantly did move, 
130 And ach thes. talked of wandering afar 
, to lands whore many marvels are, 
rien ai the throngh all things to be 
Tho leader unto all felicity. 


ow at this timo folk came anto the King 

185 Who on s forew’s borders dweling were, 
Wherein there roamed fall many a dam thing, 
Waren hee eae fall macy dangers 


12 


& 


140 ‘And Sang a woe he wronght opon the land. 


The Son of Ceatsus. 


Since long ago that men in 
‘Held chase, n0 boast like him had onco been #een. 
‘Ho rained vineyards lying in the sun, 
After his harvesting the men must glean 
145 What he bad left; right glad they hed not been 
Among the tall stalks of the ripening whest, 
‘The fell destroyer's fatal tasks to mect. 


For often would the loncly man entrapped 
In vain frum his dire fury strive to hide 
150 Income thick hedge, and other whiles it bap; 
Some careless stranger by his place would ride, 
And the tusks smote hin fallen horas side, 
‘And what help thon tu such « wretch coukd come" 
With eword ho ounkd not druw, and fur from home? 


155 Or clac girts, sent their water-jars to fill, 
Would come back pale, too terrified to ery, 
Becauso they bud but seen him from the hilt ; 
Or else again with vide reat wretchedly, 

Some hapless damsel midst the brake would liv. 

160 Shortly to Pf there ucither maa nor ninid 
‘Wan safe afield whether they wrought ur played. 


Therofore were come theve dwellers by the wood 
‘To pray the King bravo men to them to send, 
Tht they might tive; nnd if he deemed it good, 
165 That Atys with the other knighta shut wend, 
They thought their grief tho casior should bave end ; 
For both by gods and men they knew him loved, 
And ‘by hope of glory moved. 


“0 Sire," they mid, “ thou know'nt how Heroules 
170 Waa not content to wnit till folk asked aid, 
But cought the posts among their guarded trees; 
‘Thou know'st what name the Theban Cadmus made, 
‘And how the bull of Marsthon was laid = * 
Dead on the fallows of tho Athenian Inod, 
175 And how folk worshipped Ataianta’s hand. 


© Fair would thy #0n's name iook upon the roll 
‘Wherein such noble deeds aa this ere wld ; 
And great delight shall surely Bll thy #oal, 
Thinking upon hie deeds when thou srt old, 









85 The Sm of Croans. 


18) And thy brave heart is waren == cold = 
Dost thou not know, © King, how-men will strive 
‘That they, when dead, still in their sons may tive ¥" 


4 Ho shuddered as they spoke, becanse he thought, 
Mort certainly a winning tale is this 
445 Tu draw him from the net where he in caught, 
For hoarts of men graw weary of all bliss ; 
ix he one to be content with his, 
Uf he whonld hear the trampet-blast of famo 
And far-off people calling on bir name. 


1%“ Good friends,” he aid, t Fe back again, 
Awl donbt nat I'will send ‘you tment slay 
‘Thie pet ye fenr: yet shall your prayer be vain 
yo with any other apenk to-day: 
And for my sou, with me he needs mast stay, 
Hor mighty cares oppress the Lian land 
Fear not, for ye shall have a noble band.” 











Anal with that promise most they be content, 
And wo departed, i 
And yet same | vere sey ey ent, 

If thoy were silent, “aia ‘their tale must tell 

To more than one man; thorefore it befoll, 
‘That at the last Prince Atys knew tho ho thing, 
And came with angry eyes unto the King. 


“Father,” he said, “since when am T gown vile? 
205 Since when am 1 grown helpless of my bands ? 
Or elec what folk, with words onwrought with th guile, 
Thine care have cere thet when 
My fame might i by hy most al commands 
Laceds must stay within this slothful home, 
210 Whereto would God that [ had never come ? 


“What! wilt thon take mine honour quite away P 
‘Wooldst thoa, that, as with her I just have wed 
Tait among ty folk at end of day, 

should be ever turning round her bead 

213 To watch some man for war 
Because he wear » kword that be may ‘ase, 
Which grace to me thou ever wilt may 


200 
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“Or dost thou think, when thou bast ran thy race: 
And thon art gone, aad in thy stend I reign, 
220 The do honour to my place, 
Or that the lords lol men will still remnin. 
m "a rwond be sharp in vain 
it de che wall his armonr sei hang up, 
While for a spear 1 hold a drinking-eup ?” 








825“ O won!" quoth Creesus, * well L know the brave, 
And worthy of high doo uf chivalry ; 
‘Therefore the moro thy dear life wonid J mvs 
Which now is threatened by the grads on hig! 
Three times one night I dreamod I raw thee dic, 
280 Slain by nome dendly iron-pointed thing, 
Whilo weeping lords atond round thee in ring.” 


Then loud laughed Atys, und he mid again, 
« Father, and did this ugly dream wll then 
What day it wax on whiclt J shoald bo uluin ? 
235 As may the gods grunt I may one day be, 
‘And not from sicknons die right wrvichudly, 
Groaning with pain, my lords about my bed. 
Wishing to God that J were fairly dead ; 


But slain in battle, ax the Lydian Kings 

240 Havo died ero now, in wome groat victory, 
While all about the Lydian shouting rings 
Death to the bonten foomen ax ther fly. 
‘What death but this, O father ! whould I die ¥ 
But if my life by iron shall bo done, 

245 What steel to-day shall glitter in the san * 


“ Yeu, father, if to thee it reemeth good 
To keop me from tho bright steel-bearing throng, 
Let me be brave at least within the 3 
For surely, if thy dream he trac, no wrong 
250 Can hap to me from thin beasts’ tushes atrong : 
‘Unless perchance the beast is grown so wire, 
‘He baante the forent clad in Lydian guise.” 


Then Crceaus said : “O Son, I love thee so, 
‘That thoa shalt do thy will this tide: 
255 Bat wince unto this hanting thou wurt 4 
. ‘A trusty friend along with thee shall rice” 
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T phall be : 
And brave Adrastua on this day shall be 
‘Thy wafoguard, and uball give good heart to me. 


“ Go then, and vend him hither, and depart ; 
And aa the heroes did mayst thon too do, 
Winning sach fame as well may please thine heart.” 
With that word from tho King did Atyp go, 
Who, left behind, wighod, saying,“ may i bo eo, 
Byen an 1 hope; T would to God 
‘These men apon my id ne'er had trod.”* 


So when Adrastus to the King was come 
Ho mid unto him, O my Phrygian friend, 
‘We in thie land have given yon a fair home, 
And ‘gaint all fove your life will we defond : 

hherefore for ua that life thon shouldest spend, 
If any day there shonid be need therefore ; 
‘And now a trusty friend I need right sore. 


“ Doubtleas ere now thou hast heard many say 
this place is stript of arms to-day, 

ed Were St egy wth i, 

And tempta not ining strife ; 

fa tompts not any god Sy rg 9 , 

‘To whom would wer be most abundant bliss. 


& 


The Son of Creeens. 
205 “Aud since to-day some glory he 
2 bantial enctay ee 


Against « monstrous 
‘And that the meaning of my dream is 
‘That saith that he by ted! ah alone shall ie, 
barning not a 
or oe 
And herein mayst thon show thyself my friend— 


ad ne Cetin of he ves altri 

& watel everything, 

Nor leave him whatsoever may ‘etides 

303 Lo, tars Sst brave, the sco ® groat King, 
And with thy praises dot! city ring, 
Why ahould I tell thee what s name those 
‘Who ave for their friends, dio not in vain?” 


said Adrestus, “Now wero I grown baxo 
810 Beyond al words, if Tahosld epare for aoght 
him, 0 wit with emiling fac, 
of this matter take no further thought, 
Becanse with my life shall his lifo bo bovatt, 
If ill should hap ; and no il fate it were 
915 If 1 should die for what I hold so dear.”* 


Then went Adrastas, and next morn all things, 
That "longed unto the hunting wero well sight, 
And forth they wont clad as the sons of Ki 
Fair was the morn, aa through the’sunshino ae Erigh 
320 They rode, tho Prince half wild with great delight, 
‘he Phrygian smiling on him sober! 
ve ever looking round with watchfal eye. 


So through the city all tho roat rode fast, 
‘With roany » great black-massled yellow bound ; 
325 And then the torming countryside they pamed, 
Until they came to sour and 
And there rode up a little heathy mound, 
‘That overlooked the scrabby woods and low, 


That of the besat’s lair somewhat they might know. 


380 _ And there a good man of the country-side 
Showed them the places where he montly 1a 
‘And they, descending, through the wood did ri 
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The Son of Croesus. 


And followed on his tracks for half the day. 
‘And at the last they brought him well to bay, 


5 Within an space amidst the wood, 


Aboat the which n ring of alders stood. 


8o when the hounds’ voices clear they heard, 
With hearts aflame on him straight they drew 
Atys the first of all, of nought afeard, 

E that folk sbonld say some other slew 
Tho beast ; and lustily bis horn he blew, 
Going afoot ; then, mighty spear in hand, 
Adraatus beaded all the following band. 

Now when they came unto the plot of ground 
Where stood the , hounds dead about him lay 
Or sprawled about, bleeding from many a wound, 

But atill the others held him well at bay, 

Nor had he been bestead thus ere that day. 
But yet, wooing Atys, atrnight he rushed at him, 
Speckled with foam, bleeding in flank and limb. 


Then Atys stood and cast his well-steeled 6 
With a great shout, and straight and well it flew ; 
Yor now the broad blade entting through the ear, 
A ktream of blood from out the shoulder drew. 
And therowitha) another, no less trae, 

Adrostus cast, whereby the boar had died : 
But Atyn drew the bright sword from his side. 


And to the tottering beast he drew anigh : 
But as the sun's rays ran adown the blade 
Adrastus threw a javelin hastily, 
For of the mighty beast ho was afraid, 
Lest by his wounds he should not yet be stayed, 
Bat with » last rash cast his life away, 
‘And dying there, the son of Croesus slay. 
ane oven as the feathered dart Ayre 
jis strained, despairing . behel 
And changed seemed ‘the faahion of the world, 
And past and future into one did blend, 
As he beheld the fired eyes of his friend, 
That no reproach had in them, and no fear, 
For Death had scized him cre he thought bi near. 


Onward next morn the slaughtered man they bore, 
With him that slew him, aud at end of day ” 
They reached the vity, and with ing wre 
Toward tho King’s palace did they take their way. 
390 Bio in an upon semare crmnber Sy. 
Feast ugh inwaydly hin heart did burn 
‘Until that Atys should to him retam. 
And when those wails first smote upou his ear 
He wet the wine-cup down, and to his foot 
305 He rove, and bitter all-consuming foar 
Swallowed his joy, and nigh ho went to moet, 
‘That which was coming tho weeping street : 
But in the end he thought it good to wait, 
And stood there donbting all the ilis of fate. 


400 But when at last up to that royal pleco 
Fol brought the thing he once bed beld to dear, 
Sill stood tho King, staring with gaaly face 
Ax they forth Adrastus and the bier, 
But spoke ut last, slowly withoute tear, 
45:40 ian man, that I did purify, 
es it through thee that Atys came to die ?” 

0 King,” Adrautas anid, “ take pow my life, 
With whatao torment seemeth good to thea, 
As my word went, for I would end this strife, 

410 And tadernenth the carth Hie quietly ; 
Nor is it my will here alive to be: 
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The Son of Crowns. 


For as my brother, so Prince died, 

And this unlucky hand some god did guide.” 
Then ae a man constmined, the tale he told 

From end to end, nor spared himself one whit : 

‘And as he spoke, the wood did still behold, 

‘Tho trodden grass, and Atys dead on it ; 

‘And many a change o'er the King’s face did flit 

OF kingly rage, and hatred and ir, 

As on the slayer’s face he still did stare. 


At laat he said,“ Thy death avails mo noaght, 
The godu themsvives have done thie bitter deed, 
That I was all too happy was their thought, 
Therofore thy heart i dead and mine doth bleed, 
And Lam helplest an a trodden weed : 

Thoa art but an the handle of the epear, 

‘The castor wits far off from any fear. 


“Yet, if thy hurt they moant, I can do thix,— 
Loose him and lot bim go in from me~~ 
I will not slay the slayer of ull my blise; 
Yet go, poor man, for when'thy face I woo 
Leurne the gods for their felicity. 
Surely some other slayer they would have fuund, 
If thou hadst long ago boen under ground. 

“ Alas, Adrastas ! in my inmost hoart 
I knew the gods would one day do this thing, 
Bat deemed indced that it would be thy part 
‘To comfort mo amidst my sorrowing ; 
Mako haste to go, for J am still a Ring 
Madness may take me, I have many hands 
Who will not spare to do my worst commands.”* 


With that Adrastua’ bonds were done away, 
And forthwith to the city gates be run, 
Rusbed through the gathering aight and some lo 
ushed throug’ ‘ing night; and some lone man 
Beheld next dey bis visage wild and wan, 
Peering from out a thicket of tho wood 
‘Where ho hud epilt that well-beloved blood. 


And now the day of burial pomp must be, 
And to those rites all lords of Lydia came 


t 


The Son oy Creevus. 


dure he Rie. and that day, they and he 
of rich things on the flame : 
Ba wild stood and wept, and called by name 
1, amidet them came & man 
Wa mioent Tent, and haggard fece and wan: 
‘Who when the marshals would have thrust him ont 
Aad men looked strango on him, began to say, 
SBurely the world is changed since ye have Soubt 
“as Off who Tam aap, farm se aot amas. 
for ye have ‘me princely eve ~ 
‘Adrantus, non of Gordian, a great King, 
‘Where unto Pallas Phrygian maidena ning. 


“0 Lydiana, many » rich thing have ye cast 
Tato thie fame, but myself will give 
45 A A. greater gift, since now 1 ace at 
The gods are wearied for that still I live, 
And with their will, why should I longer xteive ? 
Are 9, Atys, thus I give to thee 
that lived for thy felicity.” 
470 Andvenpiog out from ie pti a inife he drew, 
ing out, upon the pi t, 
od sit hose pr migi gety y seroke hiusclf bo stow. 
ere these princes together wept, 
And their light avbes, gathered ap, were kupt 
475 Within a golden vexw) wrought all o'er 
With histories of this hunting of the boar. 


THE LIFE OF NELSON. 


CHAPTER J. 

Nolaon’s Birth and Boyhood—He {a entered ou board the Raisonnahle— 
Gem to the Wool Lndion in» Merchaniahip: then nerves ta the Triumph 
= is in as Voyage noon ary 
Kast Indlee in the Seahorve, and rotarne fn [l-hoalth: 
‘soting Lieatouant in the Worcester, and ia made Livotensnt tuto the 
Laweatotfe, Commander into the Badger Brig, avd Post into the 
Hinobenbrook—) ide against the Spanish Main—Sent to the 
‘North Seas in the Albemarle—Services during the American War. 

sent CH i Eateund and Catherine Kelson, 4 born 
. 29, in ionse of Burnham 
‘8 village in the county of Novolk, of which his ‘ther cos 
rector. The maiden name of his mother was Snel : her 
5 grandmother was an older sister of Sir Robert Wal, and 
this child was named after his god-fatber, the first Lord 
Walpole. Mrs. Nelwn diod in 1767, leaving eight, out of 
eleven children, Her brother, Capt. Manrice Suckling, of 
the navy, visited the widower upon this event, and 
10 to take care of one of the boys. Three years 

when Hosatio was only twelve years of age, being at home 

during tho Obristmas Eolidays, be read in the county news. 

i inted to the Raisonvable, of 

jiltan,” anid he to » brother who 








father, aod toll him that I should like to go to sea wit 
uncle Maurice.” Mr. Nelson was then at Rath, whither he 
had gone for the recovery of his health ; his circumstances 
‘were straitoned, and he had uo prospect of ever seeing them 
20 bettered: he knew that it was the wish of providing for 
himself by which Horatio was chiefi; actuated; and did not 
oppose his resolution ; he niderslood leo the boy’s cbarac- 
ter, and had always asid, that in whatever stetion be might be 
placed, he would climb if poasible to the very top of the tree. 
%5 Accordingly Capt. Suckling was written to. ‘“ What,” anid 
he in his answer, “bas poot Horatio done, who is 20 weak, 
that he, above ali the rest, should be sent to rough it out 
at sea P—Bat let him come; and the first time we go into 
action, © cannon-ball may kuock off bie head, and provide 
30 for him at once.” 
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1k in manifest freee these words, that Horatio wee not 
the boy whom his anole woald have chosen to bring upin hie 
own profession. Ho waa nevor of « strong body; and the 
gee, which at thas time wai one of the most oommon dis. 
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holidays, when be and his brother William 

to return to school, they came 

been « fail of snow; and Williom, 

the , waid it wae too doop 

Tentare on. a este nee,” sa the fatbor, 

35 “you oortainly shell not go; but make another attempt, 
Your honoar. if the road i 
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on to tarn back. ‘We must go on," anid he 
Eremamber brother, it was loft to our bowour 
were some fine pears growing in the schoolmaster’a 
Which tho boys ogarded ns neta) booty, and ia the Kighest 
6s ferent fr th ran Hratovaltsterl pont 
ve! prize. upon this 
service: he was lowered down at the bedroom 
Vrndow by some aheol, plundered the tee tsa rates 


Tdlowe oitnot rs 






without reserving any for himself.“ only te 
70 thom be nad “becuase every other boy wae aid 


‘arly on a cold and dark ‘Mr. Neleon's 
wervant arrived at this schon! Ht North Walsham, with the 
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expected sumsons for Horatio to join his ship. Tho part- 
ing from his brother William, ‘who had been for 20 weany 
25 years hia pley-mate and bed-fetlow, waa a painful effort, 
and was inning of those privations which are the 
milor's lot through life. He accompanied his father to 
London. The Reisonuable was lying in the Medway. He 
was put into the Chatham stage, and on ita srrival was sot 
90 down with the rest of the passengers, and left to find his 
way on board as he could. After wandering about in the 
cold, without being able to reach the ship, an officer observed 
the forlorn sppearance of the boy, questioned him; and, 
happening to be scquainted with his anclo, took him home 
85 and gavo him some refreshments. Whon he on board, 
Captain Suckling was not in the abip, nor had any person 
boon spprited of tho boy's coming. | d the deck the 
wholo remainder of the dey wit ng notiood by any 
one; and it was not til} the second day thet nomebody, as 
| 90 he exprossed it, “took compassion on him.” The pain which 
\ ia felt when wo are first tranaplanted from our native soil 
—whon tho living branch is cut from the parent tree—is one 
t of tho most poignant which we have to endure through life, 
3} There are after-griofs which wound more decpty, which leave 
95 behind them soars never to be effaced, which braise the 
H spirit, and somotimes break the heart ; bat never do we foel 
|| © keonly the want of love, the necessity of being loved, 
f and the sonso of utter desertion, as whon we first leave the 
| haven of home, ‘and are, as it were, pushed off upon the 
100 stroam of life. Added to these feelings, the sea-boy has to 
endure physical beniehiee and the privatic every 
comfort, even of eleop. Nelson had a feeble body and an 
affectionate heart, and he remembered through life hia first 

anys of wretéheduess in the service. 


105 The Raisonnable having been commissioned on account 
of the dispute Tespocting Falkland Islands, was paid off 
‘as goon as the difference with the court of Spain was acrom- 
modated, and Captain Suckling was removed to the Triumph, 
seventy-tour, then stationed sa a guard-ship in the Thames. 
110 This waa considered as too inactive a life for a boy, and 
‘Nelson was therefore sents voyage to the West Indiss in 
a merchant-ship, commanded by Mr. John Rathbone, an 
excellent seaman who had served as master's mate under 
Captain Suckling in the Dreaduought. He retorned a 
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118 practical seaman, but with s batrod of the king's service, 
sod a mying then common among the asilore—" ai. tba. 





received him on board the Triamph 
covering his dislike to the navy, took the bost means of 
iting him to it. He held it out aa roward that, if 
be attended well to his navigation, he should go in the 
125 enttor and decked long-boat, which was attached to tho 
commending ofixrt sip 28 Chatham. The he became 8 
veasel description, from Chatham to 
Tower and down the Swin Channel to the North Fore- 
and, and sequired « confidence among rocks and ends, of 

190 which he often felt tho value. 

Nelson had not been many months on board the Trinmph, 
when his love of cnterpriso was excited by hearing ¢ 
two ships were fitting out for 2 voyage of discovery toward, 
the North Pole. In consequence of the difficultios which 

135 were expected on such a servico, thene vossela were to tako 
cut effective men instead of the usnal number of boys. 
This, however, did not deter bim from soliciting Ww bo 
received, and, by his uncle's interest, bo was admitted wa 
coxswain under Capt. Lutwidge, second in command. Tho 

140 voyage was undertaken in compliancg with an application 
from the Royal Society. The Hon, Captain Coustantina 
John Phipps, ekdest son of Lard Mulgrave, vluntoard bis 
worvices. 6 Racehorso and Carcass bombs were selocted 
13 the strongest ships, and, therefore, best adapted for such 

148 & voyage; and they wore taken into dock and strengthoned, 
to render theta an socure a pomible aguinat the fos, ‘Two 
maaters of Greenlandmen were omployod as pilots for exch 
ship. No expedition ‘was over more, corefully fitted out; 

the first of the Admiralty, Lord Sandwich, with 

180 a laudable solicitade, went on board himself, before their 
departare, to seo that covery thing had boon completed to 


185 cupedition. It-eonsistod. merely ta ftiog «tubo to the 
‘dsip's Kotte, and applying « wet mop to the surface es the 
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3 while were 
with theme far eatin M, Pier the 
Sometimes a field of several acres square would 








oa ting the ahipe ont, without « strong E. or 
Ria, wind, Phe seseon was far advanced, and every hour 
lessened the chance of extricating themselven. Young «8 

‘he was, Neleon was appointed to command one of the boats 
310 which ‘were sont oat to explores jmamgo into the open, 
It was the means of saving a bont bolonging to the 

from « singular but imminent danger. of 
officers hed fired at aud woundeda walrus. As noothor 
bas so human-like wn expression in ita countenanon, 

i@ there none that scoms to possess more of the 
of humanity. The woundod animal divod immedi- 
and brought up a number of its companions; and 
joined in an attack upon the boat. They wrested 
from one of the men; and it was with the ntmost 
that the crew contd prevent them from staving or 
her, till the Carcasa's boat came up; and tho 
ing their enemies thun reinforced, dispersed. 
xposed himself in s more daring mannor. 
the mid-watch, b® stole from the abip 
‘his comrades, taking advantage of « rising fog, 
over the ico in puranit of a bear. It was not 
mised. The fog thickened, and Capt. 

hie officers became exceedingly alarmed Tor 
ween three and four in the morning the 
two adventurers were seen, at a 

ing a huge bear. 

3 

apon him to obey it, but ig vain; 
in the pan; fees ammunition was 

@ ehasen in the ing =. seepage 

preserved kis life. “ Never ”. 

blow at this devil with the 


we shall have bim.” Onpt. 
Latwidge, however, secing his danger, fred a gun, which 
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240 bad the desired effect of fri, ing the beast; and the boy 
es reeernes somewhat the ae of his 
treay apeeeetlpadencar el him conduct 
to daworthy of the office which he filed, aod desired to 
know what motive ho could bave for hanting a bear. 

945 “Sir,” said he, pouting his lip, as he was wont to do when 

itated, ““T wished ta’ kill the bear, thet I might carry the 
kin to my father.” 


A party wore now sent to an jaland, about twelve miles 
off (named Walden's Island in the charte, from the mid- 

250 shipman who was intrusted with this service), to see where 
the open water Iay. They came back with information, 
that the ico, though close alt sbout them, was open to the 
weatward, round the point by which they came in. T! 
maid also, that iipes enisetyaks Get 

255 wind. This intelligence considerably abated the hopes af 
the crow ; for where they {s: n almost calm, and 
their main dependence been See the effect of an 
easterly wind iv clearing the There waa but oa 
alternativo—either to wait the owt of the weather u) 

260 the ships, or to betake themselves to the boats. The uk 
ood that it might be nevessary to sacrifice the shi 
been ecapeey ‘The boata, accordingly, “ee 
in namber and size, to transport, in case peat eg Oberg 
whole crew ; and there were Dutoh whalers upon the coast, 

265 in which they could all be carer’ fo 1 to Europe. As for 
wintering where they were, that dreadfal experiment had 
been already tried too often. No time was to be lost; the 

ried had driven into shoal water, having but fourteen 
Should they, or the ice to which they were fast, 

270 take the ground, they must inevitably be lost; and at this 
time they were driving fast toward come rocks ‘on the N.E. 
Capt. Phi ippe sont Yor the officers of both ships, and told 
them his Tention of prey the boats for going away. 
‘They wore immediately Leiter out and the fitting began. 

275 Canvas bread-bage were made, in case it should be neces. 
sary suddenly to desert the vessels; and men were sent with 
tha lead and line to the northward and eastward, to sound 
wherever they found cracks in the ice, that they 
have notice before the ice took the ground; for, in 

280 case, the ships must instantly have been crashed or overset. 
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On the 7th of Anguat choy tegen to ban! the beats over 


the ice, Nelson ba: four-oared cutter. 
Tes an bekered nth if wale tee Bea pomen 
reconciled to the pht of leaving the a] 





989 On ned fall contidonss Sw thete cers. ‘About noon, ts 
ioe appesred rather more open near the veeuels; and es the 
was easterly, thoogh there was but litéle of it, the 
sails were ect, and the; got about a mile to tho wostward. 
os 2h waoved very slowly, and were not now nearly so far to 
he westward as whon thoy were first beset. However, all 
fea emaye ‘upon them, to force thom through whenever 
the ive od the least, Whatever exertions wer le, 

sw eoata not be, ible to get the huste to the waters o 

before the 14th; and if the situation of the ahi 
295 oe alter by that time, it would not bo iuetitatle to ae stay 
by oy The commander therefore resolved to 
aero bt tampa together, moving th boat constantly, 

tunity ting the mhips thra 
was put ont nest day to the westward, 4 exuattoe 
300 a of the ice: they returned with tidings that it was 
very heavy and close, consisting chiefly of largo fields. Tho 
aired however, moved sometbing, and tho ive itself was 
There wes s thick fog, oo that it was 
bipeginte ascertain what sdvantago bad been gained. 
305 i continued on the 9th; but tho ships wero moved s little 
through some very small openings: tho mist cleared off in 
the afternoon; and it was then pefocived that they bad 
driven much more than could have been expected to the 
Fe seeewasl, eo te ice itself had ariean mill eather. 
10 In the course the; the boats, and took 
pe leyg No ot en mere ge og 
to the N.N-E. Tima Sgual of very hoary Leo forced their 














* face We colons arg that the men might rest 
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after their fatigae. Fe ee nae tee te ts deeesy 
oui ‘or any species even common 
gas cari zomee Large bodies of ice, called ice filled 
up the valleys between high mountains, so dark as, when 
contrasted ih, tas ne, Seppe Meck. The colour of 
0 ice was s lively light green. ite to the place 
where they fixed ir observatory, rae one of ioe. 
930 bergs, above three hundred feet high ; its side towards the 
neu was nearly perpendicular, and « stream of water issued 
from it. Large pieces frequently broke off and rolled down 


the whole time they wore in these latitudes. The ky was 
885 generally londed with bard white clouds, from which it was 
Hever entirely free even in tho clenrost. weather, They 
alweys know when were approaching ioe 
before they naw it, aye bright ‘appearance near the horizon, 
which the Greculandmen the blink of the ice. The 


and they had carefully sarveyed the wall of ice, extendii 
for more than twenty degrees between the latitudes of 80' 
345 and 81°, without the emaallost appearance of any opening. 


‘The ships wero paid of shortly after their return to Eng- 
land; and Nelson was then placed by his ancle with Capt. 
Farmer, in the Seahorse, of twenty guns, then going out to 
the Kast Indies in the squadron under Sir Edward Hoghes. 

350 He wns stationed in the foretop at watch and watch. His 
good conduct attracted the attention of the master (after- 
wards Captain Surridge) in whoso watch he waa; 
yy his recom ion, the captain rated him ae 
akipman. ‘At this tine his countenance was florid, and his 

355 eppearance rather stout and athletic; but, when he had been 
sboat eighteen months in India, he felt the effects of that 
climate, so perilous to European constitutions. The disetae 
bafted all rec of medicine; he was reduced almost tos 
ekeleton ; the uae of his limbs was for sume time entirely 

360 lost ; and the onl Seo Sere 
home. Accordingly he was in 
the Dol; nyand seat tant te emetic nd ace 
fal ki of that officer on the way, Nelaon woald never 
avs ‘lived to rench his native shores. He bad formed an 
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366 acquaintance with Sir Charles Pole, shadhtemg rai prak 
other distinguished officers, like himself, begin. 

ning their career: in tnd aft theme parsuiag thar care 

_ enjoyment of health and hope, and was returning from 

country, in which all things were to him new and inter- 

370 tating. wha tly broken down by ick and prt wich 

sank with hiestrength. Longafterwards, when the name 

Of Nolaon was known te widely ot that of land itaelf, ho 

spoke of the which he at this time endured. “TI felt 

impressed,” said he, “with » feeling that I should nover 

875 ree in my profession. My mind wan staggered with a view 

of the dil enue had to surmount and little intereut I 
possessed. I could discover no means of reaching tho obj 

of my ambition. After « long and gloom: reverie, i in wok 

almost wished myself overboard, s mdden glow of patri- 

380 otism was kindled within me, snd presented my king and 

country as my patron. ‘ Well then,’ I exolaimed, ‘1 will be 

a hero sare, confiding in Providence, I will brave every 


Long afterwards Nelson loved to speak of the feelings of 
388 ‘tet moments and fom thas time, he stn said, . mat 
z wes suspended in his mind's whx ol im 
caward to resown. The wtate of mind in wrbich tite fol 


’ of 
WS he paesed | his examination fora lisutenancy. Capt. Suckling 
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eat at the head of the board; aud, when the 
Set ounces 


blowing a gale, and a hoa ing. ‘The first Houtenant 

wing ® gale, and ‘sea running. joa! 
being ordered to board the prise, went below to put on his 
hanger. It happened to be mislaid; and, w he was 

$25 eooking it, » Captain Locker came.on deck. Pereeivi the 
boat stilt alongside, and in danger every moment of 


swan] and being anxious that the priveteer 
be instantly ake i lab bt 
it would otherwise founder, he 


$00. She chap who can Ward she erie 
italy, wait “with hirumual wonne of 
for the ee ve here ot pagel 

lanteer, he jam; into the #8) “Te is tarn 
: tal ented heath eatin oar Tee Americal, who 
oe eee mil in hope of escaping, was wo 


pale aed Tat oggd ta ie 


About this time he lost his uricle. Capt. Locker, however, 

rae fee Fears the excellent qualities of Nelson, and 

i Greed 9 hip for him which continued during his life, 

reoommended him warmly to Sir Peter Parker, com 

soracien fo chine ren thes ets, 1a comemnente of this 

recommendation he waa removed into the Bessiol Seg-ship, 
and Lieutenant -Outhbert who bad long been 

445 in habits of great friendship with him, succeeded hive ia the. 

Lowentoffe. Sir Peter Parker was the friend of Loth, sad 
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thos it that whenever Nelson got a step in rank, 
i succeeded him, Ths former soon became first 
tenant ; Fis Badges tags Golliagrood taking bis pines 
450 Ppeccsoonr dlbe, ‘the ; Collingwood taking’ 
$a i Deiat Wvnaie the Des wes ying int Masiege 
, Jamaica, the Glasgow of twenty came in aod 
anckoged thers, and ju nto hours wan ta damon: the 
having set fire to ies wiile staling rum ont of the after hold, 
455 Her crew were Testing into the wai water, shea Noloon ost came 1 
oo ke eee pward ; tea by he Gebel pecs pe 
point ons uy presence oi 
personal exertions, prevented the low of life which would 
otherwise have eamed. On the llth of June, 1779, ho was 
460 made post into the Hinchinbrook, of twenty-eight ht grane, an 
‘enemy's merchantman, sheathed with ‘wood, whieh 
taken into the service. Collit ‘then made com- 
mander into the Badger. A time, after he left the 
» thet ship, with a small uquadron, stormed tho 
65 eae ‘Bt. Fernando de Omos, on the south side of the Bay 
luran, and captured somo register ter bine which wero 
Fat ander’ ite gan. ‘Two bundred ty qaintale of 
rng se millions of piastres, wero the reward of 
enterprise ; and it is characteristic, of Nelson, that tho 
470 chance by which ho missed « sharo in such a priee, is nover 
mentioned In eay of hilt nor in it y that it ever 
excited even a momentary feeling of vezation. 
Nelson was fortunate in poascasing good interest at He 
time when it conld be most serviceable to him; his 
47% ton had been almost aa rapid aa it could be ; and bo 
had attained t! he age of twenty-one ho had gained that rank 
which brought all the honours of the service within hia rach. 
No Sprertenti, nds Da rat bows iven him of distin. 
400 Sesion nd his eel sd sity were seksowladged whewrer 
were wherever 
tod his sal and ability wore sckoowledged 


Tepated force of fivo-and-t men, 
Jamaica from St. Domingo. Nelson offered hia services to 
485 the Admiral and to Governor-Genere] Dealing, and was ap- 


inted to command the batteries of Fort. at Port 
‘Not more than seven thousand men could be mas- 


wer. 
time of state for the American di t, le 
ere aia 
in neva in Popsyan, and in Peru, the 
510 more sanguine of the English began to dream of acquir- 
‘an empi eis pat of dade ties extensive than 
that which thoy wero on the point of losing in another. 
General Dalling’s ans wero well formed ; but the history 
and the natare of the country had not been stadied sa accu- 
B15 rately as ite geography: the difficalties which occurred in 
Page dia the expedition delayed it till the season was too 

far advanced ; 


himaeif, and his shoes: bare-! , he ad- 
Troviegs atieonpt be a rarely ecnnorted bp = 
atten at 
57 ties thas c cntaain in'tho onay ahnerbere 
of tionary treason. The of San 
Juan is situated about sixteen miles up: the stores 
end ammunition, however, were afew miles below 


is 


and when, after a short while, some of his comraden were 
went back to assist him, ho was dead, and the body 

585 putrid. Nelson himself narrowly ceca) & similar fate. 
lo had ordered his hammock to be slang ander some trees, 
being exocssively fatigued, and was sleoping when s moni- 
tory lizard cere Lis tact The ians happily 
observed the reptile; and, knowing what it indicated, awoke 

590 him. He started up, and found one of the deadliest ser. 
penta of the country coiled up at his feet. He suffered from 
Poison of another ki id; for, drinking at & spring in whiok 
gome boughs had been thrown, the effecta 


‘were eo severe as, in the opinion of some of his friends, 
595 inflict « Isating injury upon his constitation. 


‘The caatle of San Juan is thirty-two miles below 
where the river‘ issues from the Lake of Nit 
sixty-nino from its mouth. Boata reach the soa 
in day and a-balf; but their navigation back, 

in the labour of nine days, bdegh 

before it on the 11th, two days after they 
Bartolomeo. Nelson's advice was, that it 
bo carried by assault; but Neleon was not the 
end it was thonght Proper to of to observe all the Sccmalities of 

£06 sieges Ten days wore wasted before this could be 
menoed. ano br det San ey 


5 


ie 
pilfel 


wi 


aa 


G10 Even ‘ae Tedannr sunk under it, tee: sists of uncecal 
exertion, and of their own excesses. The place surrendered. 
on the 24th. But victory procured to the conquerors none of 
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that relief which had bees, <xperind : the castle was worse 
then & prison; and it con! wothing which could contri- 


815 bate to the of the sick, or the preeervation of those 
who were yet aie bats, wick served for Roont 
tals, were surrounded with filth, and with the putrefying hic 


of tered cattle—almost sufficient of theraselves to havo 
pestilence ; and when, at last, orders were given 
620 to crest a convenient hospital, the contagion had beoome so 
that there were none who could work at it; for, 
idea the few who were able to perform garrison duty, 
there were not orderly men enough to assint thy sick. Added 
F to these evils, there was the want ofall noedfal remedios 
625 for, though the expedition had boon ampl; ided with 
hospital stores, fs gant pcelory hed tot teen procured 
for ting the requisive ; and, when mach was 
to be behind, provision for sickness wae that which of 
ai) things men in bealth would be most roady to leave. Now, 
690 when these medicines were required, the river wna swollen, 
and so turbulent that its upward navigation was almost 
impracticable. At length even the task of burying the dead 
waa more than the living could perform, and the bodies wero 
toased into the stream, or left for beasts of prey, and for the 
635 gallinaace——those dreadfal carrion birds, which do not alwa; 
wait for death beforo thoy begin their work. Five mont! 
the English persisted in what may be called this war against 
natare. They then left a fow men, who seemed proof. ageing it 
the climate, to retain the castle till the Spaniards should 
G40 choose to retake it, and make them prisoners. Tho rest 


645 Seghay sures: tok. their beck is one aight, and of 


men 5 

the wi crew not more than ten survived. 

‘The * men all died, and some of the ships, 
ring none left to take care of them, sunk in the harbour ; 

650 they had Prought wore no more? t bad fallen, not by the 
ert an taney, bat ip the deadly Tafere ot the cleaate 


‘Nelson himself was saved by a timely removal. In a fow 
dayea after the commencement of the siege he was seived with 
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the prevailing meantime Glover bed 
655 the author of arian) dnd, and Nola an Bie} 


His health was not yet hly re-established ; K 
while he was em; in his ship ready, he 
became #0 ill as hardly to be able to outof bed. Yetin 
this state, still euffering from the fatal of » West Indian 
climate, as if, it‘might almost be auy he said, to try his 
constitution, he was sent to the North Seas, and kept 
the whole winter. The wi 


20 many years evinces . 
ante at ocaeet ocally arial te the imatey and detri- 
O06 mental to the service. It was during the armed neutrality ; 
when they anchéred off Elaineur, the Danish Admiral 
sent on board, d to be informed what ships had arriv- 
ed, and to have their written down. “The Albemarle,” 
igen tp the mncenges, atte 
mu are at liberty, sir, to a 
ms Can ios am you may scour the Desi 
if Becemary, ey shall oll be. well served 


il 


a 


i 


wee 


eR ie esting greatly to veine ort 
a 
695 country in after times. "ie ibcanris wasnt » od dbase 
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Accordingly he sailed for Canada. ¢ D1 
on that station, the Albemarle 
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name, it is asa relic. The Albemarle hed a zarrow 
eavape upon ernise. Four French sail of the line and a 
fi te, which had come out of Boston harboar, gave chase 
740 to her; and Neleon percsiving im in sailis 
hold ‘Tan among the numerous shoals of Bt. George's 


F 
£ 
tie 
F 


At Quebec Nelson sins noeutiea with Alexander 
730 Davison; by whoso interference he was prevented from 


to the place of anchorage; when the next morning, as 
755 Davison’ waa walking on tho beach, to bird surprise bloaid aaw 
Nelson coming back in his boat. Upon inquiring the 
of this rea]  Nelaon took hissrm to walle fowerde the 
town, told him’ he found it utterly im ible to leavo 
Quebeo without again i 
760 contributed ao much to 
his hand.—“ If you do, 
must inovitably follow."—‘ Then let it follow,” cried Nelaon, 
“for Iam resolved to do it.”— And I,” replied Davison, 
“am resolved you shall not.” Nelson, however, upon thia 
765 occasion, was less resolute than his friend, and suffered him. 
self to be led back to the boat. 


seta ee Sane a tory mntey ph nell ben en 
porta to New ‘ork.—“ A very pret! aaid her captain, 
“ at this late season of the year, PCQclober wae far dvaroeds 
‘7720 “‘ for our saila are at this moment frozen to the yards.” On 
ite Sovivel at Gena Hook; be wasted os See eumsmanacier te 
chisf, Admiral Digby, who told him he was come on « fine 

station for * Ne 








‘was at that time at ‘Hook : he had intimate with 
Capt. Suckling; and Ni who was desirous of nothing 
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‘bat bonoar, him to ask for the Albemarie, that be 
might go to sintion where it was most likely to he 

780 od. Admiral Dighy reluctantly parted with him. Hin 


to his own 
the firm friend of Nelson, describes him as appoaring tho 
merest boy of a captain he hed ever seen, drossed in  full- 


laced. unit » an old-fashioned waistcoat with long flape, 
790 and his lank unpowdered hair tied in » stiff Hossian tail of 
ext i 1 3 altogether #0 romarkable o 


ats on Duke, ‘I had nover seen anything like 

it “ald could 1 imagine who ho was, nor what he camo 

about, ‘Bat hia address ‘and conversation were irreaistibly 

795 pleasing ; and when be the epoke on poke on professional mubjocts i it wan 
with an enthusiasm that ‘was no common being.” 
gos expected hak ha Fae would eng sa some of 

between the Bahamas ; aud Lord Hood, think- 





i t! Keys, you 
must be @ good pilot there.” He © rontied, with that con- 
etant readiness to render justice to every man which was 
60 conspicnons in all his conduct thrqngh life, that ho was 

well acquainted with thom himsolf, but that in that respect, 
805 is socoad Hentenant waa far his enj . The French got 
into Puerto Cabello on the coast of Venezuela. Nelson was 
cruising between arpoed of obtaining inf under French 


Slog'e lawncty of obtaining information; whon a 
i bel toithe © » ond 


and found themselves prisoners. One of the went 
815 the name of the Count de Deux-Ponts. beta ke 


distinction, 
Jecting specimens in the various ibennchos of natural history. 


and tha Contractors—Marries and returns to 


Is ot the Service in Manver 
a eh alg gn a 
breaking cut of the War of the Bevolation. 


T have closed the war—enid Nelson, in one of his lettere— 
ithoot @ fortane ; but there is not a epeck in my character. 
honour, I hope, predominates in my mind far above 
did not for a ahip, becense he was not wealthy 


enough to live on board in the manner which was then 
become customary. Finding it, therefore, pradent to econo- 


18 this grit ia the ol man. gad Beton i ms Bt Omer's 
en to fall in wit daughter of an i 
nto ‘This eecoud sttechment appeara to Nave fons 
Yeos ardent than the first; for, upon woighing tho ovils of a 
straitened income to s married man, bo thonght it bettor to 
20 leave France sagniog to bia friends, something in hie 
accounts as the canse. sis prevented him nevoptiny 
‘an invitation from the Count of Deuz-Ponts to visit bim Kf 
Paria, couched in the handsomest termus of acknowledgmont 
for the treatment which he had received on board the 
25 Albemarle. 

Tho solf-constraint which Nelson exerted in subdainy 
this attachment made him naturally desire to be at noa ; au: 
whoo, upon visiting Lord Howe at the Admimity, he wan 
‘tuked if he wished to be employed, he made answer that he did. 

30 ingly, in March, he was appointed to tho Borcss, 
treaty sight guns going tothe Leeward Inland, a8 cruiser, 
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50 governor at Barbadoes, he took one of them in his hand, and 
ted him, ssying, “ Your Excellency must excuse mo 
inging one of my midshipmen. I mske it a rule to 

introduce fo all the good company Tan, as they hare for 
to look up to, besides myself, during the time they are at sea.” 

&5 When Nelson arrived in the West Indies, he found himself 

senior captain, and consequently second in command on that 
station. Satisfactory as this was, it soon involved him in a 
dispute with the admiral, which a man less zealous for the 
service might bave avoided. He found the Latona in Eng- 
60 lish Harbour, Antigua, with a broad pendant hoisted ; 


G5 resident commissioner being, in consequence, anthorixed 
to hoist a broad pendant on board any of his Majesty's 


it 
ships in that port that he might think proper. Nelson was 
never at a loes how font ie ey emergency. “1 know of 


commie 

70 sioners of the Admiralty, and my seniors on the post list.” 

Concluding, therefore, that it was not consistent with the 

sorvice for a resident commissioner, who beld only s civil 

situation, to hoist broad pendant, the moment that he had 

anchored he sent an order to the captain of the Latona to 

% atrike it, and retyrn it to the dock-yard. He went on shore 

the wame day, dined with the commissioner, to show him 

Pep gel fc hgh 

'y ve hi: intelli it his ts 

been attack. Sir Richard sent an account of this to the 

80 Admiralty ; but the case could admit of no doubt, and Capt. 
Nelson's conduct was xpproved. 


While the s, alter the hurricane months were over, was 
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on the "@ quarter. invited 
by the Dutch governor to meet the French officers at dinner, 
he seized that oceasion of assuring the French oaptain that, 


possessions with s visit, be had taken the earliest o; Us 
nity in his power to accompany him, in hia Majesty's ship 
the Boress, in order that such attention might be paid to 
the officers of his Most Christian Majesty, as overy English. 


200 man inthe islands woald be to show. The Frouch, 
wi ‘courtes inst giving him this 
et "h at they ‘ntond merely to 


trouble ; especially, they eaid, 
cruise round the islands without landing om any. Bot 
Nelson, with the utmost news, insisted upon payii 
105 them this compliment, f them close, in apite 
their attempts to elade hia vigilance, and never lost sight of 
thn dney gave af their tenchoroos purpose ia donpain toa 
Ve 1] urpose in » 

teat up for Maranico, # 





110 — A business of more serious import soon hia atten- 
oa, ihe Aearuane were zt this ag ~~ with eae 

i van! the register ir ships, w! 
had been isaed nae they were British subjecta’ "Nelson 
Anew that, by the Navigation Act, no foreigners, di or 


125 the views of the loyalists, in settling at Nova Scotia, 
‘are entirely done away; and when we are again embroiled 
ima war, the Americaas will first become the carriers 
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and are inimical to Great Britain. They are es great rebels 


ga ever wers in America, had they the power. to, show it.” 
185 In November, hn thes having strived at Barbe- 
does, was to no other than those for 


examining anchorages, wand the usual inquiries concerning 
wood and water, Nelson asked his friend haeel Gollingwosl 
captain of the Mediator, whose opiniona he knew 

140 anbject, to accompany him to the ins be Ey 
be then rexpectfully asked, whether they were not to attend 
to the commerce of the country, end see shat the Navigation 


Act ‘was reapected—that to him to be the intent of 
. coping mon-of-war upon is atation in time of ? Sir 
45 Re Hughes replied, he had no particular , neither 


had the Admiralty sent him any Acta of Parliament. But 
Nelson made answer, that the Navigation Act was included 
in the statutes of the Admiralty, with which every captain 
was fornished, and that act was directed to admirals, cap- 

150 tains, dc., to nce it carried into execution. Sir Richard said, 
ho had nover seen the book. Upon this Nelson roduced the 
statutes, read the words of the act, and apparently convinced 
the commander-in-chief, that men-of-war, as he said, “were 
sont abroad for rome other purpose than to be made a show 

155 of.” gitoaly orders were given to enforce the Naviga- 
tion Act. 


nota ot General Sir Thomas Shirley was at this time gover- 

the Lecward Islands ; and when Nelson waited on him, 

to inform him how he intended to act, and upon what 

160 grvandn, be replied tht “oh generale wee oe Eat 

of taking advice from young gentlemen.” —“Bir,” eaid the 

Young officer, with that cont in himeelf which never 

carried him too far, and always was to the occasion, 

“Iam as old as the prime minister of land, and think 
165 myself as capable of commanding one of his Majesty's shi 

es that minister is of governing the state.” He waa reaolv- 

of todo hadsiy, whatever t be the opinion or conduct, 

of others; hen he ‘uapon his station at St. Kitt’s, 

Be oot irayall the Americana, pot choosing to seize them 

170 before they hed been well s that the act would be 
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275 thet ms nga ge Aa se bad no legal plang weeding 


ee, ie governor and tho presidente of the 
different islands, with only a single exception, gavo him no 
mupport; ‘and the admiral. afraid to act-on cither bide, yet 
180 wis binges ake hm ie the planters, sent him a note, advising 
iad wick of the president of the conn- 
bad ‘There was, te danger in disregarding this, as it came 
unofficially, nnd int in the form of advice. But scarcely & month 
after he had shown Sir Richart Hughcs tho law, and, aa he 
185 supposed, satisfied him concerning it, he received an order 
from him, atating that he had now obtained good advico 
upon the point, and she Armericens were bot to ve Madered 
from coming, and having Sree egress Set » if the 
governor chose ie pation: order to the eame pur- 
10 port, had been sent round to the different governorn and 
peesidents and General Shirley and others informed him, 
an authoritative manner, that they chose to admit Ameri- 
can ships, as the commander-in-chicf had left the devision 
to them. These persons, in his own words, he soon “ trim- 
195 med np, and silenced ;” but it was a more delicate busi 
to deal with the ee “Tl pel ital anid she, =] 

obey my orders or disobey acta of parliament. termini 
pos yen the former, trusting to the uprightnoms of my inten. 
tone, end believing that my country would not let mo be 
200 ruined for protecting. her commeroo.”, With this determina- 
tion he wrote to Bir Richard ; appealed again to the plain, 
literal, unequivocal sense of the Navigation Act; and 
" rospoctfal language told him, he felt it hin duty to decline 
ing these orders till he had an opportunity of sccing 
pre conversing with him. Sir Richard's firet feeling was that 
Ase anger, and he was about to supersede Nelson ; but having 
mentioned the affair to his captain, that officer “told him he 
believed all the squadron thought, the orders illegal, and 
therefore did not know how far they were boand to obey 
210 them. It wae impossible, therefore, to bring Nelson to a 
: conrt-martial, composed of men who ‘with him in 
opinion apon th the point in in dinpate and luckily, though the 
i decide upon what was 
Tight, he was not ‘hotinate in wee wrong, and even ity 

ns Te need oe foes i 

shown him his error. 
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ralty Plain ; they oon. 
were w! American property; uj 
seized them. “This paged a storm : the planters, the custom. 
house, and the governor, were all it him. Subscrip- 
tons ‘were opened, and presently Ai for the parpose of 
295 carrying on the cause in behalf of the American captains ; 
and the admiral, whoee flag was at that time in the roads, 
stood nentra!. But the Americans and their abettors were 
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270 Herbert, Prrsident of Neri, behaved with singnlar gone- 
rosity u jon. Though no man was « greater 
Tatler by the meararen which Nolion had porened, heifered 
in court to become his bai} for £10,000, if he chose to mifor 
the arrest. The lawyer whom he had chosen proved to be 
275 an able as well es an honcat man; and, notwithstanding 
Sie ‘opintona sod pleadings of ‘miew of the: counsel of the 
different islands, minioinined that slips of war wer not 
ied ‘ta acisteg Armarican: vessels ‘wit it a dopatation 
the enstoms, the law was so explicit, the case to clonr, 
280 ‘nisl elon pleaded bic own cknes no welt, that the four ahi 
the progress of this basinose, ho 
wats contents hocee to 3 in co! aenoe of which 
orders were immed that he should be defended at the oxpense 
of the crown. And upon the representation which ho mado 
285 at the same time to the secretary of state, and the suggestions 
with which he accompanied it, the register act was 
The sanction of government, and the approbation of his 
condack wale it supiiea, .were hly gratifying to him; 
goo Ube Me offended, and not withont just cause, that the 
shouid have transmitted thanks to the 
for his activity and seal in protecting the commerce 
of Great Britain. a they known ali,” said he, “Ido 
not think Mould have bestowed thanks in thet quart, 


295 health and risk of fortane, ano nother shold be thanked for 
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stand forward again. But I have done my daty, and have 
nothing to accuse myself of.” 


The anxiety which he had snffered from the harassing 
‘uncertainties of law is apparent from these expressions. He 
305 had, however, something to console him, for he was at this 
time wooing the nioco of his friend the president, then in 
her eighteenth year, the widow of Dr. Nisbet, a physician. 
She had one child, a son, by name Josiah, who was three 
ears old. One day, Mr. Herbert, who had hastened haif- 
310 il to receive Nelson, exclaimed, on returning to his 
dressing-room, “ Good God ! if I did not find that great little 
man, of whom everybody is so sfraid, playing in the next 
room, undor tho dining-table, with Mrs. Nisbet's child !”" 
A fow days afterwards Mrs. Nisbet herself was first intro- 
315 duced to him, and thanked him for the partiality which he 
had shown to her little boy. Her manners were mild and 
winning; and tho captain, whose heart was easily susceptible 
of attachment, found no such imperious necessity for sub- 
duing his inclinations as had twico before withheld him from 
marrying. They were married on March 11, 1787: Prince 
pitign Hoey sebe bee come oe the Wiest tocies the 
winter, bei ty is Own , to give 
away the bride. Mr. Herbert, her uncle, was at this tine so 
much displeased with his only shter that ho bad resolved. 
325 to disinherit her, and leave his whole fortune, which was vi 
great, to his niece. But Nelson, whose nature was too nol 
to let him profit by an act of injustice, interfered, and 
in reconciling tho president to his child. 

“Yesterday,” eaid one of his naval friends the day after 

880 the wedding, ‘the navy lost one of ite greatest ornaments 
by Nelson's marriage. It is a national loss that such an 
officer should marry: had it not been for this, Nelson would 
have become the greatest man in the service.” The man 
was rightly estimated; but he who delivered this opini 

3835 did not understand the effect of domestic love and daty 
‘apon s mind of the true heroic stamp. 

“We aro often separate,” said Nelson, ina letter to Mrs. 
Nishet « few months before their marriage ; “ but onr affec- 
tions are not by any means on thst account diminished. 

340 Onr country has the first demand for our services; and 


320 
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private convenience or happiness must ever give way to the 
public good. Duty is the great business of « sea officer: all 
private considerations must give way to it, however painful.” 
mere yes not often beard,” says he, in another letter, 
SAS “that aalt water and absence always wash away love? Now 
Tam wash & heretic an ot to Botieve that erticl 3 for bebold, 
morning I have had aix pails of salt water poured uj 
may bead, and instead of finding what seamen ony to bo tru, it 
‘on so contrary to the prescription, that you must, per- 
350 wee me before the fixed time.” More frequently hin 
correspondence breathed a deeper strain. “To write letters 
to you,” sayn he, “is the next greatest pleasure I feel to 
reosiving them from you. What I experience when I read 
such as I am sure are the pare sentiments of meer heart, m 
855 pen cannot 3, mor, indoed, would I give much 
any pe or h which could ex) feolings of that 
kind. “Absent from you, I feel no pleasure: it is you who 
to me. Jrishent, 700, I care not for thin 
world I bave found, lately, nothing in it but vexation and 
360 trouble. These are my present sentiments. God Almighty 
Grant they may never change! Nor do I think they will. 
there is, aa far us human knowledge can j s 
moral certainty that they cannot; for it must be real 
tion that brings us together; not interest or compalsion.” 
365 Such were the feelings, and such the sense of duty with 
which Nelson became s husband. ‘ 
ing hia stay upon this station, he had ample opportu- 
nity of ol ring fed scandalous Lyng oe ie contraators, 
prito-agent ta, and other persons in the West Indies conn: 
370 Simannd, and bills ‘wore brought oe to siga for money 
wore im to sign for money 
which was owing for goods for the navy, he re- 
aired the original voucher, that he might examine whether 


thonght 

Iaving 20 alternative, he was compelled, with his eyes 

open, to submit toe practice originsting in frandalent inten- 
10 
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tions. Soon afterwards two Antigua merchanta informed 
him, that they were privy to grest treads, which had been 
$85 committed upon government in various ta; at 
‘Antigas, to nearly at Lucie, 
000 ; at Barbadoes, £250,000; at Jamaica, upwards of 

ts million, The informera were both shrewd, sensible men 
Ps of bsineee they did not affect to be actuated ‘8 pense of 
justice, but required a per-centage upon so as . 
inent hould actually recover though thoie means. Nelson 
examined tha books and papera which they produced, end 
waa convinced that government had been most infamously 
plundered. Vouchers, ho found, in that country, were no 
895 check whatever: the principle was, that ‘e thing wae 
always worth what it would bring;” and the merchants 
wore in the habit of signing vouchers for each other, with- 

‘out even the appearance of looking at the articles. Theso 
‘aocounts he sent home to the different departments which 

400 had boon defrunded ; bat the peculators were too powerfnl ; 
‘and they snoceeded not merely in impoding inquiry, bat 
even in raising prejudicos against Nelson at the board of 
admiralty, which it waa many years before he could subdue. 
Owing, probably, to those Prindions, and the influence 

405 of the peculators, he was treated, on his return to England, 
in « maoner which had nearly driven him from the service. 
‘During the throe years thet the Boreas had remained upon 
station which ia usnally eo fatal, not a single officer or 
man of her whole complement bad died. This almost 
410 unexampled instance of good health, though mostly, no 
donbt, imputable to » healthy season, must in some measure, 








aed all Kinds of: eal sesecsne te; music, dancing, and 
ing among the men; theatricals among the i 
any thing which could employ their attention, and keep 
their opirite cheerfal. The Horesa arrived in Ragland in 
490 Jane. Neleon, who had many times been supposed to be 
consumptive when in the West Indies, and pechapa was 
saved from 00 Sou by thet climate, was still ine pro- 
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from intention than from: neglect, tS 

the strongest indignation. During the whole five months 

490 he seldom or nover quitted the ship, but carried on the duty 

with strict and sul! attention. On the morning when 

ordera were received to the Boreas for being paid 

off, he expressed his joy to ‘the senior officer in the Medway, 

saying, “Tt will re me for ever from an ungratefal 

485 porvice, for it is my firm and analterable determination never 

sgein to set my foot on board a king's ahip. Immediately 

my arrival in town I shall wait on the firat lord of the 

ity; aod resign my commission.” The officer ta 

whom he thus comraunicated his intentions behaved in the 

440 wisest and most friendly manner; for finding it in vain to 

dissuade him in his present state of feeling, he secretly intor- 

fered with tho first lord to save him from a step so injurious 

to himwelf, little foreseeing how deeply the welfare and 

honour of England were at that moment at stake. This 

445 interference produced # letter from Lord Howe the day 

before the chip was paid off, intimating a wish to seo Cap- 

tain Nelson s¢ soon as ho arrived in town; when, being 

pleased with his conversation, and perfectly convinced, by 

‘what was then explained to him, of the propricty of his con- 

Inct, he desired that ho might ‘present him to tho king om 
the first levee-day ; and the gracious manner.in which Nol 

was then received, effectually removed his resentment. 





: 


Projudices had been, in like manner, excited against 
friend, Princo William Henry. “Nothing is wanting, ¢ 
455 sai , in one of his letters, “ to mako you the 
Reary baa boon dispersed.” This was not Batter 
is a ‘ia was not flat * 
‘was no Batteror, Tho letter in which this passag 
Gna OF hie nepal Uighesre tines hed appad 
ine of his royal highnesa’s officers applied 
martial upon a point in which be was unqnestion- 
‘His royal highness, however, while he eup- 
character and authority, prevented the trial, 
injurious to. brave and devervi 


are parted,” eaid Nelson, “ 
when I prevame to recommend that he may 
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scale against him. More able friends than myself your royal 
highness may ensily find, and of more in 

475 state ; but one more attached and affectionate is not no easily 
met with. Princes seldom, vory seldom, Sad disinterested 
pervon to communicate their thonghta to: not pretend 
to be that person; but of this be assured, by a man who, I 
trast, never did o dishonourable sct, that { am interested 

480 only that your royal highness should be the greatest and best 
man this country ever produced.” 


Encouraged hy the conduct of Lord Howe, and by his 
reception at court, Nelson renewed his attack upon the - 
Jators with fresh epirit. He had interviews with Mr. y 

485 Mr. Pitt, and Sir Charles Middleton, to al! of whom he satia- 
fectorily proved his c » In consequence, it is maid, 
theeo very extensive public frauds were at length pot in a 

r train to be provided against in future: hia represen- 
tations were attended to; and every step which he recom- 

490 mended was adopted: the investigation was put into « pro- 
per course, which ended in the detectién and punishment of 
some of the culp: its ; an immense saving was made to govern- 
ment, and thus its attention was directed to similar pecula- 
tion in other parta of the colonies. But it is said also, that 

495 no sare of pam ieeganaer verted ite jury bestowed 
ay jeloon for his exertion. itis j remarked,® 
that the spirit of the navy caanot be preserved so effectually 
‘by the liberal honours bestowed ou officers, when they are 
worn out in the service, as by an attention to those who, 

500 like Nelson at this part of his life, have only their integri 
and zeal to bring them into notice. ‘A junior ofcer, whe bad 
been left with the command at Jamaica, received an addi- 
tional ullowance, for which Nelson had applied in vain. 
Double pay was allowed to every artificer and seaman 

505 empl in the naval yard: Nelson had superintended the 
whole business of that yard with the moet rigid exactness, 


® Clarke and M'Arthur, rel, i, p. 107. 
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complaingl that he was neglected. “1¢ was most 

he said, ‘that the trouble which he took to 

detect the fexndalent peactices thes carried on, wae nn moro 

i but he little thought that the 

attending hus Feoquent j to St. John’s upon that duty 

(m distance of twelve miles,} would bave upon hiv 

pay as captain of the Boress.” Neverthelers, the sente of 

what he thought unworthy usage did not diminish hin seal. 

S15 “I,” said he, “ must etill buffet the waves in nearch of 

What? Alas! that they called honour is now thonght 

of no more. My fortune, God knows, has grown wore 

for the service; so much for serving my country! But 

the devil, ever willing to tempt tho virtnons, has made me 

520 offer, if any shipa should be nent to destroy his majesty of 

Morocco’s ports, to be there; and I have some reason to 

think that, should any more come of it, my humble services 

will be accepted. I havo invariably laid down, and followed 

close, @ plan of what ought to be uppermost in the breast 

525 of an officer,—that it is mach better to serve an ungrateful 

country than to give up his own fame. Posterity will do 

him justice, A uniform course of honour and integrity nel- 
dom fails of bringing a man to the goal of fame at last.” 


The design against the Barbary pirates, like all other 

530 designs against them, wae laid aside; aud Nelson took his 
wife to his father’s parsonage, meaning only to pay him a 
visit before they went to France; @ project which he had 
formed for the sake of acquiring a competent knowledge of 

the French Jengoage. Bat his father could not bear to lose 

335 him thua unnecessarily. Mr. Nelson had tong been an in- 
valid, suffering under paralytic and asthmatic affections, 
which, for severs] hours after he rose in the morning, 
scarcely i him to speak. He had been given over 

is physicians, for this complaint, nearly forty years 

540 before his death; and was, for many of his latter years, 
obliged to spend all his winters at Bath. The aight of hia 
son, he declared, had given him new life. “ But, Horatio,” 
eaid he, “it would have been better that I had not been 
thus cheered, if I am 90 soon to be bereaved of you agnin. 
545 Let me, my good son, see you, whilst I can. My age and 
i ities increase, and I shajl not last long.” Tosnch an 


infirmi 
there could be no: . Nelson took up his abode at 
pape gprirpote legac ran dre ead 





cf 





was far too for hia compsnions ; for he carried his 

gun upon the full cock, as if he were going to board an 

enemy ; and the moment a bird rose, he let fly, without ever 

ting the fowling-piece to his shoulder. It is not, there- 

560 fore, extraordinary, that his having once shot a partridge 
should be remembered by his family among the remarkabl 

evente of his life. 

But his time did not Lived away thus without some 

vexatious cares to rafile it. affair of the American ships 

565 was not yet over, and he waa again pestered with threats of 

ution. “I have written them word,” said he, ‘' that 

‘will have nothing to do with them, and they must sct aa 

they think proper. Government, I sa » Will do what is 

right, and not leave mo in the lurch. We have heard enough 

570 lately of the consequences of the Navigation Act to this 

country. They may take my person ; but if sixpence would 

gave me from ‘a prosecution, J would not give it.” It was 

his great ambition at this time to poasees ® pony ; and having 

reedlved to purcheso one, he wont to n fair for that purpose, 

575 During his absence two men sbruptly entered the parsonage, 

and inquired for him: they then asked for Mrs. Neleon ; 

and after they had made her repeatedly deolare that she was 

really and troly the captain’s wife, presented her with » 


bonght bis pony, came home with it in high spirits. 

called ont his wife to admire the purchase, and lis toall 

ite exoellencea: nor was it till his glee had in some measure 
585 subsided that the paper could be presented to him. His 


indi, wag exceasive ; and in the apprehension that he 
should be exposed to the.anxieties of the suit, and the ruinous 
consequences which mi he is “ This sffront. 


I did not deserve! ieee Til be wife’ with'no longer I 
590 will write immediately to the treasury ; and, if government 
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will not support me, I aim resolved to leave the country.” 

Aocordingly, he informed the treasury that, if a satisfactory 

were not sent him by return of post, he ehonld take 

i . ‘To thie be expected be should be 

i arranged every thing with his 

rapidity of decisio yp. It waa settled that be 

i and Mrs. Nelson follow under 

care Maurice, ten days after him. 

But the answer which he received from government quicted 

00 his fears: it stated, that Captain Nelson wae a very good 

officer, and needed to be under no apprebension, for he would 
assuredly be supported. 





effect. “Not being s man of fortune,” ho said, “ was a crime 
which he was unable to over, and therefore none of the 
great cared about him.” ty he requested the admir- 
alty that they would not leave him to rast in indolence. 

610 During the armament which was made apon occasion of the 
te i footka Sound, he renewed his applica- 

tion ; and his ly friend, Prince William, who had then 
‘been created Duke of Clarence, recommended him to Lord 
Chatham. The failure of this recommendation wounded him 
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he received this dry acknow! t. The fresh i 
tion did not, however, affect him long; for, by the joint 

685 interest of the Duke and Lord Hood, he was appointed, o 
the 30th of January following, to the emnon, of six! 
four guns. 


q 


CHAPTER Wl. 


‘The Agamemnon sent to the Moditerravess—Commencement of Neleon’s 
eoquaintance with Sir W. Hamilton—Ha is sent to Corsica, to co- 
operate with Paoli—State of affairs in that Island—Nelson nudertakes: 
the Bloge of Haatia, and reduces it Takes a distioguisbed part ia the 
Biege of Calvi, whore he loses an Eye—Admira! Hotham's action— 
‘The Agamemnon ordered to Geuos, to co-operate with the Avsteian 
and Sardinian forces—-Gross misconduct of the Austrian General. 

There are three things, young gentleman—said Nelson to 
one of his midshipmen—which you are constantly to bear in 
mind. First, you must always implicitly obey orders, with- 
out attempting to form any opinion of your own i 

5 their propriety. Secondly. you must consider every man 
your enemy who speaks ill of your king; and, thirdly, you 
must hate a Frenchman ag you do the devil.* o 

With these feelings he engaged in the war. Josiah, his 
son-in-law, went with him as a midshipman. 

10 _ The Agamemmon was ordered to the Mediterranean, under 
Lord Hood. The fleet arrived in those seas at a time when 
the south of France would willingly have formed itself into 
= separate republic, under the protection of Engiand. But 
good principles had been at that time perilously abused by 

18 ignorant and profiigate’men ; and, in ita fear and hatred of 
democracy, the English nt abhorred whatever was 
republican. Lord Hood sould not take advan of the fair 
occasion which presented itself; and which, if it had been 
aeised with vigour, might have ended in dividing France :— 

» hod bo negrtiated mai Ge Pecos ot Ehages tag = possee- 
sion provisi i and city; which, fatally for 
themselves, wae dene. the ‘Bat 











© It should be remembered that this advice was given when the war 
‘betwoen France and Ragland was ati beigbt—Hepplly « better feaing 
‘now prevail 
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our envoy at the court of Ni Sir William, after his 
5 firet interview with him, told ly Hamilton he wae about 
* to introduce @ little man to her, who coukl not boast of 
being very handsome; but such a man aa, he believed, would 
one day ustonish the world. “I have never before,” he oon- 
tinued, “ entertained an officerat my house; but 1am deter. 
30 mined to bring him here. Let him be pat in the room pre- 
pared for Prince Augustas.” Thus that acquaintance began 
which ended in the destruction of Nelson's domestic happi- 
ness. It seemed to threaten no such consequences at 
commencement. He spoke of Lady Hamilton, in s letter to 
3% his wife, a8 » young woman of amiable manners, who did 
hononr to the station to which she had been raised ; and he 
remarked, that she had been orceedingly kind to Josiah, 
The activity with which the envoy exerted himself in pro- 
curing troops from Naplos, to assist in garrisoning Toulon, 
40 80 delighted him, that he is suid to have exclaimed, “Sir 
William, you arc & man after my own heart !—you do basi- 
ness in my own way :" and thon to have added, “1am now 
only a captain ; but I will, if I live, be at the top of the tree.” 
Here, also, that acquaintance with the Neapolitan conrt com- 
45 menced, which led to the only blot upon Nelson's publio 
character. Tho king, who was sinceru at that timo in his 
enmity to the French, called the English the soviours of 
Italy, and of his dominions in particular, He paid the moat 
flattering attentions to Nelson, made him dino with him, and 
50 seated him st his right hand. . 

Having scoomplished this miasion, Nelson received orders 
to join Commodore Linzee, at Tunis. On the way: five sail 
of the enemy were discovered off tho const of Sardinis, and 
he chased them. They proved to bo three forty-four gun 

55 frigates with a corvette of twenty-four and a brig of twelve. 
‘The Agumemnon had only three hundred and forty-five men 
at quarters, having landed part of her crow st Toulon, and 
others being ateent in prises. He came near enough one of 
the frigates to engage her, but at great disadvantage, the 

60 Frenchman manamvring well, and sailing greatly better. 
‘A running fight of three hours ensued; Safing which the 
other ships, which were at somo distance, made nll speed 
tocome up. By this time the enemy was almost silenced, 
whea a favourable change of wind enabled her to get out 

65 of reach of the Agamemnon’s guns; and that ship had 

n 
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Yeosived so much damage in the rigging thet she could 
follow her. Nelson conceiving that this was bat the fore- 


runner of a far more serious nt, called his officers 
together, and asked them if the ship was fit to go into action 
70 against such % superior force, wit some small refit and 
Pofreshment for the men. ‘Their answer was, that she car- 


tainly was not. Hoe then gave these orders,—“ Veer the 

ship, and lay her head ta the westward ; let some of the best 

men be employed in refitting the rigging, and the oarpen- 

75 ter in getting crows aud capstan-bars © prevent oar wows 

od spars from coming down: and get wine up for the 

pagple, with some bread, for it may be half an hour 

fore wo are again inaction.” Bunt when the French came 

np, their comrade made signals of distress, and they all 

90 hoisted out their boste to go to her assistance, leaving the 
Agamemnon unmolested. 


Nolaon found Commodore Linzee at Tnnis, where he had 
been sent to expostulate with the dey upon the impolicy of 
his supporting the revolutionary ent of France. 

85 Nelson represented to him the ity of that government. 
Suoh ergumenta were of little avail in Barbary; and when 
the dey was told that the French had put their sovereign 
to death, ho drily replied, that “Nothing could be more 
heinous; and yet, if i 

90 had once pee harem engi pment = 
suggertod about him : completely 

ined Chosmondancy, andall inti ceour proved 
jitless. Shortly afterward, Nelson was detached with » 
smal] equadron, to co-o} with General Paoli and the 

5 ‘nti-Gallican party in i 


Some thirty years before this time the heroio patriotim 
of the Corsicans, and of their loader, Paoli, had been the 
admiration of England. The history of these brave 
is but & melancholy talk. The island which they inbabit 

100 haa been abundan: pees wy mene ts han may excel: 
pep yy 


i 





Jomt harbours and ithe malaria, or mae it 
sro, is 80 in ' 
(talian islands, prevaile’ on frog A eingahory the greater 
105 Bao hundred sa ay miles ee nad fron sir Gifty 
one a 
3 in circumference, some three ended un 
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_ 8 comnbey. large enough, and aufficiently distant from the 
nearest shores, to have subsisted as an independent stato, if 
the welfare aud happiness of the human race had evor been 
110 considered aa the end and aim im of policy. Tho Moors, the 
Pisans, the kings of Genoese, successively 
attempted, and each for a time offected ite conquest. The 
yoke lle the Genoese continued longest, 5 oud was the heavi- 
‘Thoee petty tyrants ruled with an iron rod; and when 

1s sean Patriot rose to resist their oppreasions, if they 
pin fog te subdee him by force, they resot to assassination. 
At the commencement of the last contury they quelled one 
revolt by the aid of German anzilisries, whom the Emperor 
Charles VI. sent againat a people who had never offended 
220 him, and who were fighting for whatever it is moet dear to 
man. In 1784 the war was renewod; Theodore, a 
Westphalian baron, then appeared ou: onthe stage, In 
age men see.t hp eriess socustomed iy ee adventurers 


oy or Theodore became tho common talk 
125 of Surope. bad served in the Fronch rion Sng paving 
been noticed both by Ripperda and Alberon: 
ties cr epi (Perhaps, inflamed @ apirit as ambitions 
nd > 2 pled - their own. Cy amployed ed 

wi of means in raising money procn: 
130 arms; saa wrote to the latins ff the Cerulean m4 
offer ‘them considerable assistance, if they would orach 
Corsica into an independent ki) m, and elect him king. 
pabeibedleog rig men Bepend yy were strack with his 
raon, his dignified mannors, and imposing talents. 
135 Fras ved the magnificent mare of foreign cerintence, 

which he held out, and elected im king scoordingly. 
his means beon as he represented thom, they cor Seekers 
ected more wisely than in thus at once fixin; govern- 
ment of Ag thers end putting an end to rivalries 
140 among the ) eacing *Seamiliee,, winok tad 90° clten. proved 
pernicions to the public weal. He struck money, conferred 
titles, blocked up 5 the fortified towns which were held by 
the Gensent,' sod somes the pevple: with promote of 
aasistance for about eight months: that 
145th coded i hr wine tomar hf pane as 
their expectations wore disappointed, he left 

fader in pon of expaingUiwal Us urs whi 
kadsolongswaited. Such was his address, that he prevailed 
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upon sevoral rich merchants in Hoiland, particularly the 

150 Jews, to trust him with cannon and warlike stores to a great 
amount. They shipped those under the charge of a super. . 
cargo. Theodore returned with this supercargo to Corsica, 
and put him to desth on his arrival, aa the shortest way of 
settling ihe account. The remainder of his life was a series 

155 of deserved afflictions. He throw iu the stores which he 
had thas fraudulently obtained ; bat bedid not dare to land, 
for Genos had now called in the French to their assistance, 
and n price had been xct mpon hie head. His dreama of 
royulty wore now at an end; he took refugo in London, 

160 contracted debts, and was thrown into the King's Bench. 
After lingering thore many years, he was roleasod ander an 
act of insolvency, iu consequence of which ho made over 
the kingdom of Corsica for the use of bis creditors, and 
died shortly after bin deliverance. 


16h Tho French, who have nover acted a generous part in the 
history of the world, readily entered into the viewn of tho 
Genooac, which accorded with their own policy: for such 

wos thoir nacendancy at Genon, that in subduing Corsica 

for these alties, they were in fact anbduing it for themselves. 

120 They ontered into the contest, therefore, with their asual 
vigour, and their asuat cruelty. 1¢ was in vain that the 
Corsicana addressed a most affecting memorial to the court 

of Versailles ; that Temonselom, poverneecot persivted in its 
ritiour project. inti ; dressed a partof 

M5 them Tike the prople of The country, by, which meee t they 
deceived and destroyed many of the patriota ; cut down tho 
standing corn, the vines, and the olives ; set fire to tho villages, 

and hung all tho most ablo and active men who fell into their 
bands. A war of thin kind may be carried on with success 

180 ngainst & country so emall and so thinly peopled as Corsica. 
laving reduced the island to perfect servitude, which they 
called poace, the French withdrew their forces. Aa soon as 
they were gone, men, women, and boys rose at once aguinst 
their oppressors. The circamstances of the times were 

185 now favourable to them ; and some British abips, acting an 
allies of Sardinia, bombarded Bastia and San Fiorenso, and 
delivered them into the hands of the patriots. This service 
‘was long remembered with gratitude : he Legresricn: made 
lpon our own countrymen was less favourable. They had 
190 witnessed the heart-burnings of rival chiefs, and the dissen- 
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sions the patriots; and perceiving tho state of ber- 
fuarinm 10 hich continual oppression, nod babita of lawlegn 
tabalpey, Mad rdacnd the nation, aid not real thst the 
views of tI ‘wero owing to their unhappy cireun- 
195 stances; but thet the virtues which they dis erode 
from their own nature, This feeling, perhaps, inflacncod 
the British court, when, in 1746, Corsios offered to put her- 
self ander the protection of Great Britsin: an answer wan 
. returned, expressing rativfaction at sach a communication, 
200 hoping that the Corsicana would preserve the eamo seuti- 
ments, but signifying also that the preseut was not tho timo 

for such a measure. 
These brave islanders then formed & government for 
themaclves, under two leaders, Guffori and Matra, who had 
205 the title of protectors. Tho latter is reprosented an » partl- 
san of Genoa, favouring the viows of tho opt of hit 
country by the mort treasonable mene. Caffori wan a hore 
worthy .of old times. His eloquenco wax long romembored 
with admiration. A band of assassins was once ndrancing 
210 him; be heard of their approach, wont out to muct 
; and, ‘with a screne dignity which overawed them, 
requested them to hear him. Ho then spake to them wo 
foreibly of the distresses of thuir country, her intolerable 
wrongs, and the hopes and viows of their brothren in arma, 
215 that the very man who had been hired to raurder him, fell 
‘at bis feet, iy nae hin forgivonesa, and joined hin banner. 
While ho was besieging tho Genoose én Corte, a part of the 
garrison porceiving the nureo with hia eldest non, then 
Gn infant in arms, straying at a little distance from tho 
220 camp, suddenly sallied out and seixed them. The nse 
they made of their persona wea in conformity to thoir 
nenal execrable conduct. When Gaffori advanced to battor 
the walls, they held up the child directly over that part of 
the wall at which the guns wero pointed. The Corsicana 
225 atopt: but Gaffori stood at their head, and ordered them to 
continus the fire. Providentially the child escaped, and 





gp Man STS, hen he wus mained by some wretch, 
net on, it in believed, by Genos; but certainly pensioned 
that abominable goverament alter the deed. Ho lett the 

country in puch « state that it was enabled to continue the 
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war two years after his death without a leader: the Coni- 
cans then found one worthy of their osnse in Pasquale de 

235 Paoli 

Paoli’s father was one of the patriots who effected their 

cacape from Corsica when the French reduced it to obedi- 
ence. He retired to Naples, and up this his young- 
est son in the Nespolitan service. The Corsicans of 

240 young Paoli’s abilities, and solicited him to come over to 

is native country, and tske the command. He did not 

hesitate long; his father, who was too far advanced in years 
to take an activo part himself, encouraged him to go; and 
when they sopsrated, the old man fell on his neck, and 

245 kissed him, and gave him his blessing. “My son,” said he, 
“perhaps J may never sec you more; but in my mind I 
shall over be present with . Your design is great avd 
noble; and I doubt not but God will bless you in it, I shall 

450 devote to your cause the. little remail ar of my He in 
offering up my prayers for your success.’ 
apoumed tho ecmeaaad, be found ail thi in confusion: he 
formed a democratical government, of which he was chosen 
chief; restored the authority of the laws; established a 
university; and took such measures, both for rej 

255 abuses and moulding the rising generation, that, if France 
had not interfered, upon its wicked and detestable principle 
of usurpation, Corsica might at this day have been as free, 
and ishing, and happy ® commonwealth ss any of the 
Grecian states in the days of their prosperity. The 

260 were at this timo driven out of their fortified towns, and 
muat in # short time have been erpelled. France was 


of by ity. “You Frenchmen,” said he, writing to one of 

270 that “are a thoroughly servile nation, 
sold to tyranny, cruel and relentless in perve- 
the you knew of « freeman at the other 
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280 free from reprosch ! but » ion was issued by the 
English government, after tue pence of Paria probitttiog 
any intercourse with the rebels of Corsica. Paoli said, ho 
aid not ‘expect this from Great Britain. This great man 
was deservedly proad of his country :—‘“ I defy Rome, 
285 Sparte, or Thebes,” he would say, “to show me thirty years 
atch patriotism as Corsica can boast!” Avsiling himself 
of the respite which the inactivity of tho F; and the 
‘woakness of the Genocso allowed, ho prosecatod his plans of 
civilising the people. He used to say, that though he had 
290 an ‘anapoakabl § pride in the prospect of the feme to which 
he aspired; yet, if he could but render his countrymen 
happy, he could be content to be forgotten. His own 
importance he never affected to undervaluc. “Weare now 
to onr country,” said he, “ like the prophet Elishs, stretched 
295 over the child of the Shunamite,—eye to oyo, nove to 
nose, mouth tomouth. It begins to recover warmth, and to 

revive : I hope it will yet regain fall health and vigour.” 
But when tho four years were expired, France purchased 
the sovercignty of Corsica from the Genoese for forty 
200 millions of livres; as ifthe Genoese, had been entitled to 
soll it; os if any bargain and sale could justify one country 
in taking possession of another against the will of tho 
inhabitants, and butchering all who oppose the nsurpation ! 
Among the enormities which France Tos committed, this 
305 action sens Das on 8 sees yet the foulest murderer that 
over mnffered by the hand of the executionor, hea infinitely 


this treaty, monarch who sanctioned and od 
i, A and ious resistance was made, but it 
310 was in vain; no in behalf of these injured 


ity, only on condition that he would bold it under 

their government. Hisanswer was, that “ the rocks which 
315 surrounded him should melt sway before he would betray 
& cause which he held in common with the poorest Corsi- 
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can.”" This le then set a price upon his head. During 
‘two campaii Li them stay thay overpowered him 
920 os ipboard, barked tary pened re betty bes Lord 
on shi too! in tis emi 
Shelburne resigned his seat in the cabinet because the 
ministry looked on, without attempting to prevent France 
from snvceeding in this abomit and important act of 
aggrandizement. In one respect, ever, ONr count 
325 acted as became her. Paoli was welooised with the honowa 
which he deserved, a pension of £1,200 was immediately 
granted him ; and provision was liberally made for his elder 
brother and his nephew. 
About twenty years Paoli remained in England, enjoyi 
330 the friendship of the wine, and the admiration of the 
But when the French Revolution began, it seemed as if the 
restoration of Corsica was at hand. The whole country, aa 
if animated by one spirit, rosc and demanded liberty, and 
the national assembly passod a decree recognising the island 
335 na a department of France, and therefore entitled to all the 
ivileges of the new French constitution. This satisfied 
6 Coraicans, which it onght not to have done; and Paoli, 
in whom the ardour of youth was , seeing that his 
countrymen were contented, and belicving that they were 
‘340 aboat to enjoy a state of freedom, naturally wished to return 
to hie native country. He resigned his pentiun in the year 
1790, and appeared at the bar of the assombly with the 
Corsican deputies, when they took the oath of fidelity to 
France. Bat the course of events in France soon diapelied 
345 those hopes of a new and better order of things, which Paoli, 
in common with so many of the friends of humankind, had. 
ivdulged; and perceiving, after the execation of the king, 
that a civil war was about to ensue, of which no man could 
foresee the issue, he prepared to break the connexion 
350 between Corsica °3 ae an aernege The convention 
auspecting such a design, ocessioning it by 
their oni ordered him to tie bar. That way, be 
well knew, led to guillotine; and, returning « respect- 
ful answer, he declared that he would never be found want- 
$55 ing in his duty, but pleaded and infirmity as reason 
for disobeying the sammons. ir pecond was more 
sommary ; and the French “who were in Corsica, 
aided by those of the natives, who were either influenced 
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heredit party feeli: or who wore sincere in jacob- 

380 wee, Took the ficid ageinat inet hin. Bat the aa with 
repaired ta Corte, the capital of the island, and 

La get invested with the authorty which he bad’ held 

in the noonday of his fame. The convoaticn upon this 
denounced him asa rebel, and set a price upon hia bond. 
365 It was not the first timo thet France bad proscribed Paoli. 


Paoli now opened a once with Lord Hood, 
romising, If tho English would make an attack upon St. 
iorenzo the sea, he would at the same timo attack 
taod. This promiso he was unable to perform ; 
370 and Commodore Linzee, who, in reliance upon it, wan sent 
ape, this service, was repulsed with some lors. Lord 
|, who had now been compelled to oracuste Tonlon, 
aeperted Paoli of egret Mlecciving him. This wan 
ap injarioun suspicion. ‘Shortly afterwards bo despatchod! 
375 Lieatenaat-Colonol (afterward Sir John) Moure and Mnji 
Kesher to confer with tim pon pln of operations ay ie 
Gilbert. Elliot accom und it was agreed thi 
im consideration of ee acorn ‘voth milita and nara 
which his Britennic Majesty should afford for the Parpore of 
380 expelling the Fronch, tho island of Comica should be delivered 
into the immediato possession of hix Majesty, and bind 
iteelf to acquicsce in uny rottlement he might approvo 
of concerning its government, and its future relation with 
Great Britain. hile this negotintion wns going on, 
385 Nelson cruised off the island with a small aquadron, te 
t the enemy from throwing in supplies. Clono to 
it. Fiorenzo the French had a storehouse of flour, near their 
onty mill: he watchel an opportunity, and landed ono 
hundred and twenty men, who threw the flour into tho soa, 
300 burnt the mill, and re-embarked before one thousand mon, 
who were sent against him, could occasion them tho losa of 
asinglc man. While he frre himsclf thas, keeping ont 
all sopplien intercepting dexpatch es, attacking their out- 
PONG er tig cutting out vessels from the bay,—a 
395 species of wactie which depresses the spirit of an cnemy 
even more than it injaros them, becauso of the sonse of 
individual ity which it indicates in the assailant 
troops were landed, and St. Fiorenzo was besi 
Freuch, finding themacives unsblo to maintain their post, 
400 see a8 of their frigates, burnt ancther, and retreated to 
12 
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Bastia. Lord Hood submitted to who 
commanded the land forces, a plan for the reduction of this 


: lined | co-operating, 
attempt impracticable without a reinforcement two 
405 thousand men, which ho expected from Gibraltar. Upon this 
Lord Hood determined to redace it with the naval force 
under his command; end leaving part of his feet off 
Tonlon, he came with the rest to Bastia. 
He showed a proper sonso of respect for Neleon’s nervices, 
410 and of confidence in his talents, by taking care not to bring 
with him any older captain. A few days before their arri- 
val, Nelson had what he called a brash with the enemy. 
“Sf T'bad bed with me five hundred troope,” be sail, 
“to o certainty I should have stormed the town; and I 
415 bolieve it might have been carried. Armies go so slow, that 
soamon think they novor mean to pet forward; but I dare 
say they act on a surer principle, although we seldom fail.” 
During this partial action our army appeared upon tho 
heights; and, having reconnoitered the pe returned to 
420 St. Fiorenzo, “‘ What the genoral conld have seen to mako 
a rotrest necessary,” said Nelson, “I cannot comprehend. 
A thousand men would certainly tako Bastia: with five 
hundred and the Agamemnon 1 would attempt it. My 
geamen aro now what British seamen ought to Feats 
invincible. They roally mind shot no more than peas.” 
Gencra] Dundas had not the same confidence. “ After 
mature consideration,” he said in s letter to Lord Hood, 
“aud a personal inspection for several days of all circum- 
stances, as wollas othora, I consider the siege of Bastia, 
480 with our present means and force, to be a most visionary 
end rash Cae Pe ret no officer would be justified in 
undertaki rd Hood replied, that nothing would be 
more to hia feelings than to have the whole res- 
ponsibility upon himself; and that he was ready and will. 
435 ing to undertake the reduction of the place at his own 


g 
& 





‘army, coincided in it i 
not think it right to farnish his ip with s single 
440 soldier, cannon, or any stores. Lord Hood could only obtain 

« few artillorymen; and ordering on board that part of the 

troops who, having been embarked as marines, were borne 
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the ships’ books as part of their respective complements, 
jege with eleven hundred and eighty-threo 
and marincs, and two hundred and 
are bat few,” said Nelson, “ but of tho 
ight sort; our general at St. Fiorenso not giving us ona of 

the five regiments he haa there lying idle.” 
‘These men were landed on the 4th of April, under Lieate- 
450 nant-Colonel Villettes and Nelson, who had now acquired 
from the army the title of brigadier. Gnas were draggad 
the sailors up heights where it appeared almost impossi- 
» ble to convey i A work of the greatest difficulty, and 
which Nelson said could never, in hie opinion, havo been 
455 accomplished by any but British soamen. Tho aoldiern, 
thongh less doxterous in such service, because not accustom 
ed, sailors, to habitaal dexterity, behaved with oqual 
spirit. “Their zeal,” said tho brigadier, “ is almoat unex- 
ampled. There is not a man but considers himself aa per. 
460 sonally interested iu the ovont, and deserted by the general 
It haa, I am persuaded, made thom equal to double their 
numbers.” is is one proof, of many, that for our soldiers 
to equal our seamen, it is only necessary for thom to bo 

equal 


gs 
i 
s 





Ny well commanded. They have tho same heart and 

465 soul, as well as tho same flesh and blood. Too much may, 

indeed, be exacted from thom in o retroat; but set their 

face toward a foe, and therv is nothing within tho roach of 

aman achievement which they cannot porform. Tho 

French had improved the leisure which our military coom- 

470 mander had silowed them ; and before Lord Hoad common- 

ced his operations, he had the mortification of wooing that 

the enemy were every day erecting now works, streogthon- 

ing old ones, and rendering tho attempt mere difficult. La 

Combe St. Michel, the commissioner from the national con- 

475 vention, who’ was in the city, repticd in theso terms to the 

snmmons of the British admire): “I have bot shot for your 

ships, and bayonets for your troopa. When two-thirds of 

our men are killed, I will then trust to the generosity of the 

English.” Tho siege, however, was not sustained with the 

480 firtiness which suck ly seemed to augur. On the 19th 

of May a treaty of capitulation was begun ; that same even- 

ing the troops from St. Fiorenzo made their sppoarance on 

the hills; and, on the following morning Geveral d’Aubent 
arrived with the whole army to take possession of Bastia. 
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485 ‘The event of the siege bed justified the confidence of the 
sailors; but they themselves excused the opinion of the 
generals, when they saw what they had done. “Iam all 
astonishment,” said Nelson, “when I reflect on what we 

“i oe ured Rey thousand regulars, fifteen eandred 
national guards, a large Corsican troops, four 
thousand in all, laying down Evel arms to twelve Waadred 
soldiers, marinca, and seamen! I always was of opinion, 
have ever acted up to it, asd never Kd shy reason to sepent 
it, that one Englishman was equal to three Frenchmen. 

495 ‘Had thia been an English town, J ‘am sure it would not have 
‘been taken by them.” When it had been resolved to attatk 
the place, the enemy were su] 2 to be far inferior in 
number; and it was not till whole bad been arranged, 
and the sioge publicly undortakon, that Nelson received 

500 certain information of the great superiority of the garrison. 
Thin intelligence be kept secret, fearing lest, if so fair 

retext were afforded, the attempt would be abandoned. 
* My own honour,” said be to his wife, “Lord Hood's 
honour, and the honour of our conntry, must have been 

505 aacrificed, had I mentioned what I knew ; therefore you will 
believe what mnst have been my feclings during the whole 
siege, when I had often proposals made to me to write to 
Lord Hood to rnise it.” Those very persons who thua edvieed. 
him, were rewarded for their condact at tho siege of Bastia: 

510 Nelson, by whom it may traly be affirmed that Bastia was 
takon, received no reward. Lord Hood’s thanks to him, 
both public and private, were, as be himself gaid, the hand- 
someat which man could give; but his signal merits were 
not so mentioned in the despatches as to make them 

515 sufficiently known to the nation, nor to obtain for him from 

vernment those honours to which they so amply entitled 

im. This could only have arisen from the haste in which 
the despatches were written ; fcsiapee’¢ not from any delibe- 
rate pai , for Lord Hood was unif ly his steady and 

520 sincere friend. . 

One of the cartel’s ships, which carried the garrison of 
Bastia to Toulon, brought back intelligence that the French 
were about to sai] from that such exertions bad they 
mado to repair the damage at the evacnation, and to 

525 fit out s fleet. Tho intelli, was speedily verified. 
Lord Hood sailed in quest of them toward the islands of 
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Hieres. Tho Agamemnon was with him. “I pray God,” 

id Nelsou, writing to hie wife, “that wo may meet their 
figet. If any accident should to me, am sare my 

530 condact will be such as will entitle you tothe royal favour; 
not that I have the least idea but I shall return to you, and 
fall of honour: if not, the Lord's will be done. My namo 
shall never be a disgrace to those who may belong to me. 
The little I have I have given to you, oxcopt aamallennuity 

535 —I wish it was more; but I have never got a farthing dis- 
honestly: it descends from clean hande, Whatever fato 
awaita me, prey, God to bless you, and preserve you, for 
your son’s sake.” Withs mind thus prepared, and than 
confident, his hopes and wishes seemed on the puint of 

540 being gratified, when the enemy were discovered close undor 
the iad, near St. Tropez. 0 wind fell, and prevented 
Lord Hood from getting betwoon them and the shore, as he 
designed : boats came ont from Antibes and other places, to 
their assistance, and towed them within tho shoala in 

545 Gourjean Roads, where they were protectod by tho batteries 
on isles St. Honors and St. Marguérite, and on Cape 
Garonsso. Here the English admiral planned a new modo 
of attack, meaning to double on five of the nenreat sbipn; 
but the wind again died away, and it was found that they 

550 had anchored in compact order, guarding tho only passage 
for large ships. There was no way of offecting this passage, 
except by towing or warping the vossela; and this rendered 
the attemapt impracticable For this time the enemy 
escaped; but Nelson bore in mind the admirable plan of 

553 attack which Lord Hood had devised, and thero cume n 
day whon they felt its tromendous effects. 

The n was now despatched to co-operate at thu 
siege of Calvi with Goneral Sir Charles Stusrt; an officer 
who, anfortunstely far his country, never had an adequate 

560 field allotted him for the display of thoso eminent talenta 
which were, to all who knew him, so conspicuous. Nelson 
had lees responsibility here than at Bastia; and was acting 
with a man after his own heart, who was never sparing of 
himself, and slept every night in the advanced battery. But 

565 the service was not less hard than that of the former siege. 
“We will fag ourselves to death,” mid he to Lord Hood, 

‘© Lord Meiville was falty senzible of these talenta, and bore testimony 
to thm in the handsomest manner after Bic Charles's death, 
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“before any blame hall Hie at onr doors. I trunt it will not 
be , that twenty-five pieces of heavy ordnance have 
toed to the different batteries, Semanal apres 
570 it by seamen, except one artil to paint the 
nu.” "The cliaate proved wore dosrootive than the ervice; 
this was during the lion sun, as they there call our season 
of the dog-days. Of two thousand men, above half were sick, 
end the font Uke many toma. Nelson described him- 
575 self oa the reed among oaks, bowing before the storm 
when they were laid low by it. “All the prevailing dis- 
orders have attacked me,” said he, “ but I have not strength 
enough for them to fasten on.” The loss from the enemy 
was not prest but Nelson received a serious injury ; = shot 
580 atrack ground near him, and drove the sand and small 
gravel into one of his cyes. He spoke of it slightly at the 
time: writing the eame day to Lord Hood, he only said, 
that he got a little hart that morning, not mach; and the 
‘next day, he anid, ho should be able to attend his daty in the 
585 evening. In fact, he suffered it to confine him only one 
day ; but the sight waa lost. 


After the fall of Calvi, his services were, by a strange 
omission, altogother ovcrlooked ; and his name was not even 
montioned in the list of wounded. This was no ways impu- 

590 table to the admiral, for ho sent home to goyemment el. 
eon’s journal of the siege, that they might folly understand 
the natore of his indefatigable and unequalled exertions. If 
those oxertions Were not rewarded in the conspicuous man- 
ner which they deserved, the fault was in the administra- 

595 tion of the day, not in Lord Hood. Nelson felt himself 
neglected. ‘ One hundred and ten days,” said he, “I have 
been Actually engaged at sen and on share against the enemy; 
three actions against ships, two against in my ship, 
four boat actions, and two villages taken, and twelve sail of 

600 vessels burnt. I do not know that any one has done more. 
T havo had the comfort to be always applauded by my com- 
mander-in-chief, but never to be rewarded; and, what is 
more mortifying, for services in which I have been wounded, 
othera have praised, who, at the same time, were acta- 


terms, because land he thought was drais horself to 
‘maintain allies who would not fight for themsolvee. Lord 
had now retarned to land, and the command 
625 devolved on Admiral Hotham. 10 affairs of the Modi 
Tengen woro at this tine gloomy aspect. ‘Tho ari, 
as the arma enemy, Were a 
"Tuscany concinded relying apen the faith of . 
which was, in fact, placing itself at her morcy. Corsica was 
630 in danger. We taken that island for onreclyos, annexed 
it formally to the crown of Great Britain, and given it 
constitution as free as our own. This wes dono with tho 
consent of the majority of the inhabitants; and no ¢manme- 
tion between two coantrics was ever moro fairly or logiti- 
635 mately pourtcter 1 us oer conduct waa unwise-—tho island 
ia large enough to ‘an independent stato, and such wo 
have made it, under our protection, as long ax protec- 
tion might bo needed; the Corsicans would then havo felt 
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ening before it strikes ; « system which, while it keeps up the 
epirit of ita allies, and perpetually stimulates their hopes, 
tends also to dismay ita enemies. Corsica was now 
threatened. The who hed not yet boen taught to 
655 feel their own inferiority the seas, braved us in con- 
pon that element. ‘They had « superior fleet in the 
iterrancan and they sont it out with express order to 
ecek tho English engage them. * Accordingly, the 
Toulon fleet, consisting of seventeen ships of the and 
660 five smaller vessels, put to nea. Admiral Hotham received 
this information at and miled immediately in 
search of them. He had with him fourteen sail of the line, 
and ono Nespolitan seventy-four; but his ships wore only 
balf-manned, containing but seven thousand six hundred 
665 and fifty men, whereas the enemy had sixteen thousend 
nine hundred. He soon came in sight of them—s general 
action was expected; and Nelson, as was his custom on 
such occasions, wrote a hasty letter to his wife, as that 
which might possibly contain his last farewell. “ The lives 
670 of all,” said he, “are in tho hand of Him who knows 
‘beat whether to preserve mine or not; my character and 
good name are in my own kosping.” 
But however confident the French governmont might bo 
of their naval superiority, tho officers had no such feeling ; 
675 and after mancenvring for a day in sight of the jliah 
fleot, they suffered oF esghtr ton be chased. One of thei 
ships, the Ca Ira, ighty-four guns, carried away her 
mein and fore hy Grae The Inconstant fri fived at 
tho disabled ship, but received so many shot she was 
680 obliged to leave her. Soon afterwards a French frigate 
took the Ca Ira in tow ; and the Sans-Culottes, one hi 
and twenty, and the Jean Barras, soventy-four, kept about 
gunshot distance on her weather bow. The 
stood towards her, having no ship of the line to say 
685 her within several miles. As she drew near, the In 
fred her stern guna so traly, that not a shot missed eome 
part of the ship, and, latterly, the masts were struck by 
every shot. It had been Nelson's intention nob to fire 
before he touched her stern; bat secing bow impossible it 
600 was that ho shonld be how inly the 
Agamemnon must be severely cut up if her masta were 
disabled, he altered his plan according to the oonasion. 
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As won, therofore, as he was within a hundred yards of 
her stern, he ordered the helm to bo pnt s-starboard, and 
695 the driver and after.mila to be brailed up and shivered; 
and, na the ship fell off, gave the enemy her whole broad- 
side. They instantly braced mp the after rards put the 
helm a-port, and stood after her aguin. This manmwuyre 
he practised for two hours and a quarter, never allowing 
700 the Ca Ira to get a single gun from eithor side to bear ow 
him; and when the French fired their after-guns now, it 
wna no longer with coolness and precision, for every shot 
went far a-head. Ry thia time ber snila were hanging in 
tatters, her mizen-top-mast, mizen-tap-sai}, and croas-jack- 
708 yardashotaway. But the frigate which had ber in tow hove 
in stay, and got her mund. Both theso Fronch ships now 
brought their guns to bear, and opened their fire. Tho 
Agamemnon passed them within half pistol-shot; almost 
every shot passed over her, for the Fronch had elovated their 
710 guns for the rigging, and for distant firing, and did not think 
of altering the clevation. As soon as the Agamomnon’s 
after-guns erased to bear, who hovo in stayr, kecping a con- 
atant fire as she came round ; and being worked, raid Nelson, 
with au much exactness an if sho had been tarning into 
715 Spithead. On getting roond, ho saw that the Sans-Culottos, 
which had wore, with many of tho cnemy’s ships, wan under 
his lee bow, and standing to leeward. The admiral, at tho 
same time, made tho signa} for the van ships to join him. 
Upon this Nelson bore away, and prefiared to act all esi 
720 and the enemy, having saved their ship, haaled clone to the 
wind, and opened upon him a distant and ineffectual fre. 
Only’seven of the Agamomnon's men wore huri—a thi 
which Nelson himself remarked as wonderful; her sails and 
rigging wore very much eut, and she kad many shots in bor 
725 hull, and some between wind and water. The Ca Im lost 
one handred and ten men that day, and was ao cut up that 
she could not get a top-mast aloft during the night. 
At daylight on the following morning, the Englinh shi; 
were taken shack with a fine breeso at N.W., while the 
780 enemy's fleet kept the southerly wind. The body of their 
fleet was about five miles distant; the Ca Ira and the Cen- 
weur, soventy-foar, which had her in tow, sbout three. and a 
half. All sail was made to cut these ships off ; and, ax the 
French attempted to save them, a partial action was bronght 
Bb 
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735 on. The Agamemnon wan agein enguged with her 
day's aulageent; but she bad be Sghton both sides tke ship 
at themamo time. ‘Tho Ca Ira and the Cenaeur fought moat 
galloutly ; tho first lout nearly throe hundred men, in addi- 
Yion to her former loxs; tho last, throe hundred and fifty. 

749 Both at length struck; and Licutensnt Andrews, of the 
‘Agamemnon, brother to the lady to whom Nelaon had become 
attached ia France, and, in Nelson's own words, “ne gallant 
an officer a» ever stepped a quarter-deck,” baisted Koglish 
colours on board them both. " The rest of the enomy’s ships 

745 behaved vory ill. As svon aa those vensela had strack, Nel- 
hon wont to Admiral Hotham, and proposed that the two 
prizes should be left with the Illustrious and Courageux, 
‘hick liad bocu erippled in the action, ahd with four frigates, 
and that tho rust of the fleet should purmue the enemy, and 

750 fellow up tho udvantage to tho utmowt. But his reply wan— 
“We mast be contonted : wo Itave dono very well.”—-""Now,” 
said Nelnon, “lind we taken ten sail, and allowed the eleventh 
to compe, when it had been possible to have got at her, 1 
could never have called it well done.* - Goodall backed imo ; 

735 1 got him to write to tho admiral; but it would not do. 
We uhould huevo hud such a day as, i believe, the annals of 
Rngland nover produced.” In thin letter, tho character of 
Nelson fully manifeste itaelf. “I wish,” said he, “to be 
an ndmiral, ond in the command of the English fleet : 1 

760 should very soon either do much, or be rained: my disposi- 
don cannct bon temo and slow ‘mesruros. Suro tam, hed 
Teommuanded on the Lith, thateither the whole French Geet 
would have graced my triumph, or I ehoald have been in » 
confounded scrape.” What the event would have been, be 

765 Inew from his prophetic foolings aud lis own conssiouanem 

Tower; ani'we also know it now, for Aboukir and Tra- 
falgar have told it. 

The Ca Tra and Censeur probably defended themsolves 
with more obstinacy in this action, from s persuasion that, 

770 if they struck, no quarter would be given ; becanse they had 
fired yed-hot sbot, nnd had also a preparation sent, as they 
said, by the convention from Pari, which seems’ to have 
been of the uatare of the Greck fire; for it becamo liquid 

* © Lean, entre nous,” says Sir William Hamilton, in « letter to Nelocn, 

“ perceive that my old friend, Hothem, is not quite awake enough for such 

2 Pommard ne thst of te Ring’s Geet in the ‘Mediterranean, although he 

appenrs the beat creature imaginable.” 
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when it was discharged, and water would not extingwish its 
775 fliames.. This combustible was conovaled with great oare in 
the captared ships; like the red-hot shot, it deen found 
useless in battle. Admiral Hotham’s action suved Comioa 
for tho time; bat the victory had been incomplote, and the 
arrival at Toulon of six sail of the line, two frigates, and two 
780 cutters from Brest, gave the French auperiority which, had 
they known how to use it, would matorially Lave endangerud 
the British Mediterranean fleet. That flect had been tly 
neglected at the admiralty during Lon! Chatham's adminix- 
tration ; and it did not, for some time, feel the beneficial 
785 effect of his removal. Lord Hood had gone homo to repre- 
sent the real state of affairs, and sulicit reinforcements ade- 
jante to the exigencies of the time, and tho importance of 
the ecene of action. But that fatal error of anderproportion- 
ing the force to the acrvice ; that rainonx economy, which, 
‘790 by eporing fn little, renders «ll that is spent aselead, infected 
British councils: and Lord Hood, not being able to 
obtain such reinforcements ox he knew wero neccesary, 
resigned the command. “Surely,” said Nelson, “the 
at home have forgotten us.” Another Neapolit 
‘795 four joined Admiral Hotham, and Nelaon observes 
Tow, that this was matter of cxultation to an English fect. 
When the store-ships and victuallery from Gilbraltar arrived, 
their from the enemy was thought wonderful; and 
Yet, had they not excapod, the game,” waid Nelson, “ wut 
800 up here. At thie moment our operations are at a stand for 
want of ships to support the Austrians in gutting possession 
of the sea-coost of the king of Sardinia; and behold oar 
admiral does not feel himxelf equal to uhow himself, much 
Jesu to give assistance in their operations.” It was reported 
805 that the French were again out with cightoen or twenty sail. 
The combined British and Neapolitan were but wixteon 5 
should the enemy be only eighteen, Nelson made no doubt 
of | complete victory; but if they were twonty, he said, it 
was not to be expected; snd a battle, without complete 
810 victory, would have been destruction, becausc another mast 
was not to be got on that side Gibraltar. At length Admiral 
Man arrived with a squadron from England. “ What thoy 
can ean by sending him with only five nail of the tine,” 
said Nelaon, ‘is truly astonishing ; but all mon are alike, . 
815 and we in thix counisy do not find any amendment or elter- 
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ation from tho old Board of Admiralty. They should know 
that haif the chips in the fleet require to go to England ; 
and thet long ago they ought to have reinforced us.” 
About this time Nelson was made colonel of marines ; 3 
820 mark of approbation which he had long wished for rather 
than expected. It came in good season, for his spirits were 
oppreused by the thonght that his services not been 
acknowledged aa they deserved ; and it abated the resentful 
foeling which would elsc have becn cxcited by the answer 
825 to au application to the waer-office. During his four months’ 
Jand service in Corsica, he bad lost ali his ship furniture, 
owing to the movements of a camp. Upon this ho wrote to 
the accretary at war, bricfly stating what his services on 
shoro had been, and saying, he trastod it was not asking an 
9830 improper thing to request that the same allowance might be 
made to him which would be made to # land officer of his 
rank, which, situated as ho was, would be that of a brigadier- 
goneral: if this could not be sccorded, he hoped that hie 
additional expenses would be paid him, The answer which 
ho received waa, that “‘no pay had ever been isauod undor 
the diroction of tho war-office to officers of the navy serving 
with the army on shore.” 


Ho now entered upon a now lino of service. The Austrian 
‘and Sardinian armies, under Genorst de Vins, required a 
840 British squadron to co-operate with them in driving tho 
French from the Riviers di Genoa, and aa Nelaon had been 

#o much in the habit of ioring, it was immediately fixod 
that the brigadier should go. He mailed from St. Fiorenso 

on this destination ; but fel! in, off Cape del Mele, with tho 
845 cnemy’s fleet, who immediately gave hia squadron chase. 
Tho chase Insted foursnd-twenty hours; and, owing to the 
ficklonosa of the wind, the British ships were sometimes hard 
reawod ; but the want of skill on the part of the French gavo 
olaon many advantages. He bent his way back to St. 

850 Fiorenso, where tho fleet, which was in the midst of watering 
and refitting, had, forseven hours, the mortification of wring 

him almost in possession of the enemy, before the win 
would allow them to put out to his assistance. The French, 
however, at ing, went off, not choosing to h 
855 noarer the shore. i the ‘night, Adwiral Hotham, by 
great oxertions, got under weigh; and, having songht the 
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enemy four days, came in sight of them on tho fifth. Baffling 
winds and vexatious calms, so common in the Mediterrancan, 
rendered it impossible to close with them ; only a partial 
860 action could be brought on; and then the firing mado a 
< ; ; 


885 tibles in her foro-top took fire, and the ankeppy crow 
experienced haw far more perilous their inventions were Ww 
ir enemies. Sa rapid was the confla- 


| 


870 moment ; and though the English poate were pat out te tho 


875 wind now blowing directly in the Golf of ¥rojon, ators 
wind now blo ito the Gal ‘rejun, where 
the enemy anchored after the evening closed. 

Nelson now proceeded to his station with eight sail of 
frigates under hin command. Arriving at Genos, he had o 
conference with Mr. Drake, tho Britixh envoy to that state ; 

880 the result of which was, that the object of British must 
be, to put an entire atop to all trade betwen Genos, France, 
and the places occupicd hy the Franch troops; for, antew 
this trade were sto; it would be scarcely possible for tho 
allied armies to hold their situation, and impoasible for thom 

885 to make any progress in driving tho enemy ont of tho 
Biviers di Genve. Mr. Drako was of opinion, that even 
Nice might fall for want of supplics, if the trade with Genoa 
were cut off. This sort of blockade Nelson could not carry 
on without great riak to himeelf. A captain in the navy, an 


tention and damages. This’ danger was increased by an 
order which had then lately been issued; by which; whon 
nentral ship was detained, a complete specification of hor 
cargo waa directed to be sent to the sccretary of the Admi- 

895 ralty, and no legal process instituted against ber till the 
Pieiring co impouibilfiy, The cargoor of ahipa detsinod 
requiring an impossibility. cargoos ips dotai 
Spon this station consisting chiefly of corn would be spoiled 





the captain abould direct the cargo to be taken ont, the 
905 freight paid for, and the vessel released, the agent ompio; 
might prove freudalent, and become bankrupt; and fa that 
cone the copinin ieceer ible. Such things bad hap- 
pened: Nelson therofore required, ax the only means for 
carrying on that nervice, which wan judged ewential to tho 
910 common cause, withont exposing the officers to ruin, that the 
Britivh envoy should appoint agents to pay the freight, 
relcaye the vesacla, soli the cargo, and hold the amount 
till process was had upon it: government thus securing ite 
officers. “I am acting," said Nelson, “ not only without the 
115 ordorn of ™ commander-in-chief, but, in some measore, 
cont! to him. However, I have not only the support of 
his majesty’s ministers, both ot Turin Genoa, but a 
conscionaness that 1 am doing what is right and proper for 
the service of our king and country. Political courage, in 
920 an officer abroad, iu as highly neceasry as military courage.” 
This quality, which is aa mach rarer than mili 
amit in ‘more ‘aluable, and without which the voles bravery 
in often of little nvail, Nelson possessed in an eminent degrec. 
His representations were attended to aa they deserved. 
925 Admiral Hotham commended him for what he had done; 
and the attention of government was owskenod to the 
injary which the causo of the allies continsally waffored from 
tho frauds of neutral vessels. ‘‘ What changes in my life of 
activity !" eaid this indefatigable man. “ Here 1 am ; bavis 
030 commenced a co-operation with an old Austrian general, 
almost fancying myself charging at tho head of a troop of 
horse! I do not write leas: than from ten to twenty lettera 
every day; which, with the Austrian general and aides-de- 
camp, and my own little squadron, fully emple my time. 
935 This I like; active service, or none.” Tt was eons mind 
which supported his foeblo body through these exertions. 
Ho was at this time almost blind, and wrote with very great 
pain. “ Poor Agamemnon,” he sometimes said, “was an 
nearly worn out as her captain; and both must soon be laid 
240 up to repair.” 
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‘When Nelaon first saw General de Vins, he thought him 
an able man, who was willing to act with vigour. The 
goneral charged his inactivity uy the Picdmontese and 
Neapolitans, whom, he said, jing vould induce to act; 

$5 and’he concerted a plan with Nelaon, for embarking a part 
of tho Austrian army, aud landing it in the rear of the 
Freach. But tho English commodore soon bogan to anspect 
that the Austrian genoral waa little dixpowed to any active 
operations. In the hope of epurring him on, he wrote to 
950 him, telling him that be had surveyed the const to thy wout- 
ward as fur as Nice, and would undertake to embark four or 
five thonsand men, with their arms and u fow day's provi- 
aions, on board the squadron, and land them within two 
miles of St. Remo, with their field pieces. Respecting 
955 farther provisions for the Austrian army, he would wih 
convoys, that. they whould arrive in aafety; and, if  re- 
embarkation should be found necessary, he would cover it with 
the squadron. The possession of St. Remo, gp heai-quartors 
for magazines of every kind, would enable the Austrian 
960 general to turn his army to tho castward or weatwan), Tho 
enemy at Oneglin would be cat off from provisions, and 
men could be landed to attack that place whenever it was 
jedged necessary. St. Remo was the only place between 
and Ville Franche where the squadron conld lie in 
965 eafety, and anchor in slineat alt winds. The bay was not 
A ao as Vado for large ships; but it had a mole, which 
Vado had not, where all small vergel» could lic, und load 
and unload their cargoes. This buy being in pomossion of 
the allies, Nice could be completely blockadeil by ea. 
970 General de Vins affecting, in his reply, to consider that 
Nelson’s it had no other end than that of obtaining 
the bay of St. Remo ag a station for the whips, told him, 
what he well knew, and had expressed before, that Vado 
Bay waa a better anchorage; nevertheless, if Monsieur te 
975 Commandant Nelson was well sssured that part of the fleet 
could sinter there origi was no ak ag sick he would 
not expose himself with pleasnre, for the sake of aris 
2 safe station for the vessels of his Britannic! Majesty. 
Nelson soon seaured the Anstrian commander that this was 
980 not the object of his memorial. He now to suxpect 
that both the Austrian court and their general bad other ends 
in view than the cause of the allies. “This army,” said he, 
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‘ig slow boyond all description; and I begin to think that tho 

Emperor is anxious to touch another four millions of English 

985 money. As for the German generals, war is their trade, 

and peace is ruin to them ; therefore we cannot expect 

that they sborld have any wish to finish the war. The 

Politics of courta are 90 mean, that private people would 

ashamed to act in the same way; all is trick and finesse, 

190 to which the common cause is sacrificed. The general 

wants a» loop-hole: it haa for some time appeared to mo 

that he means to go no farther than hin present position, 

and to lay the miscarriage of the enterprise against Nice, 

which lias always been held ont as the great object of hin 

995 army, to the non-co-operation of the British fleet, and of 
the jinians.” 


To prevent this plos, Nelson again addressed De Vins, 
requesting only to know the time, and the number of 
{troops pad, to embark ; then ho wonld, he said, despatch 

1000 a ebip to’Admiral Hotham, requesting tranaports, having 
no doubt of obtaining them, and trusting that the plan 
would be successful to its fullest extent. Nelson thought 
at tho timo that, if the wholo floet were offered him for 
transports, he would find some other oxcuse; and Mr. 

1005 Drake, who was now appointed to reside at the Austrian 
head-quartors, entertainod tho samo idea of the genoral’s 
sincerity. It was not, howover, put eo clearly to the 
proof aa it ought to have been. He replied that, as soon 
aa Nolsou could declare himself roady with the vessels 

1010 necossary for convoying ton thousand men, with their 
artillery and baggage, he would put the army in motion. 
Bat Ni wes not enabled to do this: Admiral Hotham, 
who was highly meritorious in leaving sach a man 80 
mach at his own discretion, pursued a cautious system, ill 

1015 socording with the bold and comprehensive views of 
Nelson, who continually regretted Lord Hood, saying that 
the nation had suffered much by his resignation of the 
Moditerranean command. The plan which had been 
concerted, he said, would astonish the French, and per- 

1020 haps the English. 

‘There was no unity in the views of the altied powers, no 
oordiality in their co-operation, no energy in their councils, 
‘The neutral powers assisted France more effectually than 
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alliea assisted onch other. Tho Genoese porte were at 
1025, Sais tease wllcd wie Faccok pslcseonsa ick meee ont 
every night, and covered the gulf ; and French vessele wero. 
slowed ‘to tow ont of the port of Genos iteclf, board veoscls 
which were coming in, and then return into the mole. 
This was allowed without a remonstrance; while, 
1030 Nelson abstained most carefully from offering any offence 
to the Genoese, territory o fag, oomplainta were oo ropont- 





ee 78 booty, nee the Freuch eainiaton in that city, soa 
captain of « French frigate in that port, consi an 
important than the word of honour of the one, tho 

of and laws of neutrality. Bont 
of the frigate went out with some privateers, lanidod, robbed 
the commissary, and ht back the monoy to Genoa. 
‘The next day men were publicly enlisted in ¢] hg city for 
1045 the French army : seven hand: mee neve euninee ad, watts 


if 





theres detechmont from the Fronch army was to join them, 
Sens menage Gr wel overyilng tnd Son to inwarrec- 
1050 ti for which ing had boon, proparod. 
for the sailing of this expo- 
: loudly for Nelson to see, 
5 and be, on eae ct the 18th, arrived at sete 
" 





Go auswer whisk Prepared 
voeo tate GP eae Gacines and imposeibio for" Line to respect 16 
‘But though this movement the immediate affect 


“4 
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or ten ; but when he demanded this rein- 


had to . He required two seventy-fonrs, and eight 
igates and i 
forcement, Admiral fotham had left the command; Sir. 


error. While the Austrian and Sardinian troops, 
from the imbecility or the treachery of their leaders, remain- 
ed inactive, the French were preparing for the invasion of 
1075 Tay Not many days before Nelson was thus summoned 
veaunla bo bad formerly destroyed ie that pore tough wre 
veasol in that two 
thoosand French ‘troops occupied the ro ld bry bots 
attack had made them take new measures of defence; and 
1080 there were now above one hundred sail of victnallers, gun- 
boats, and ships of war. Nelson represented to the Admiral 
how important it was to destroy these vessels ; and offered, 
with bis squadron of frigates, and the Culloden and Cour- 
agoux, to load himsclf in the Agamemnon, and take or 
1085 dostroy the whole. The attempt was not permitted ; but 
it was Nelson's belief that, if it had been made, it would 
have prevented tho attack upon the Austrian army, which 
took place almost immediately afterwards. 
General de Vina demanded satisfection of the Genoese gov- 
1090 ornment blag seizure of his commissary ; ay then, with. 
out waiting fortheir r, took n of some em} 
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' the retrest of the Boochetta would be cnt off; and, if thin 
Bappened, the loes of the army would bo imputed to him, 
2010 ving left Genoa. On the other hand, he knew that. 
if he were not at Pietra, the enemy's gun-boata would 
harass the left flank of the Austrians, who, if they were 
defeated, as waa to be expucted, from the spirit of all their 
ions, would, very probably, lay their defeat to the 
2015 want of sasistance from the emaon. Had tho force 
for which Nelson applied been given him, he could have 
ationded to both objects; and bed he bean permitted to 
attack the convoy in Alassio, he would bave disconcerted 
the of the French, in spite of the Austrian general. 
2020 He bad foreseon the danger, and pointed out how it might 
be prevented but the means of preventing it were with- 
held. The attack was mado as he foro-anw; and the gun- 
boata bro zat hole tay to, bees: sion Khe Assteians, it #0 
‘bay |, however, that tho left Hank, which was exposod 
2025 to them, was tho only part of tho army that behaved woll : 
this division stood ita ground till the centro and tho right 
wing fied, and then retreated in a soldiorlike manner. 
Goneral de Vins gave ap the command in tho middle of the 
battle, plosding ill health. “From that moment,” says 
2080 Nelson, ‘not a soldier staid at his poet: it was tho dovil 
take the hindmost. Many thousands ran away who had 
never seen the enemy; some of them thirty miles from 
the advanced posta. I not, though I own, agninst my 
inclination, been kept at Genoa, frdin eight to ten thou- 
2085 sand men would have been taken prisoners, and, emongst 
the number, General de Vins hiroself; but, by this means, 
the of the Boochetta was kept opes. The purser 
of the ship, who was at Vado, ran with the Austrians 
eighteen miles without stopping; the men without arms, 
2040 oflloors without soldiers, women without assistance. The 
oldest officers say, Whey nevet heart of so complete a 
defeat, and certainly wit any reason. Thus has ended 
my coinpaign— We have established the Freuch repablic; 
bat for as, I verily believe, would never have been 
volatile, ‘ble people. I hate = 

+ they pre equally ol of my de 
whether royalists oF cana : in some points, [ believe, 
the latter are the best.” Nelson had a lientenant and two 
midshipmen taken at Vado—they told him, in their letter, 
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2050 that few of the French soldiers were more than three or 


2055 thought, if the world had been covered with such people, 
they could have beaten the Austrian army. 

The defeat of Generel de Vins gave the enemy possos- 
tion of the Genoese coast from Savona to Voltri; and it 
deprived the Austrians of their direct communication with 

2060 the jlish fleet. The Agamemnon, therefore, conld no 

useful on this station, and Nelson sailed for 
to ae yard aa his ship babe prod dock, there 
‘was not a mast, , sail, or any rigging, but 
what stood in need of repair, Livleg boon prise og 
2065 with shot. The hull was vo damaged that it had for some 
time been secured by cables, which were serred or 
thrapped round it. 


HH 


OBAPTER IV. 


Ric J. Joris taken the command—Genos joios the Fresch— 
‘begins his career—Rvacuation of Oorsica-—Nelson hoista bis 
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makes no difference to you who is commander-in-chief."” A 

higher compliment not have been paid to any com- 

mander-i ok oie. hay of his, tha, be Sederstood the 

merite of Nelson, and him, as far as possible, to act 
20 upon his own judgment. 

Bir Jobn Jervis offered him the St. , ninety, or tho 
Zealous, seventy-four, and asked if he uid have any 
objection to serve under him with his flag. He roplied, that, 
if the Agamemnon were ordered home, and his fiag wore 

25 not arrived, he should, on many accounts, wish to return to 
England: still, if the war continued, he should bo v. 
prond of hoisting his flag under Sir John’s command. 
“We cannot spare you," said Sir Jobn, “cither a9 captain 
or admiral.” Accordingly, he resumed his station in tho 

30 Gulf of Gonoa. The French had not followed np their suc. 
cesses in that quarter with their usual celerity. Schéror, 
who commanded there, owed his advancemont to any other 
cates toon bis coir he waa a Sesonrto of a) firvctor 3 

it, for the 0 Influence of Barras, ho 

35 was removed renal te which his incapacity was 
afterwards clearly proved, and Bnoneperte was appointed 
to sneceed him. jonaperte had given indications of his 
military talents at Tonlon, and of his remorselone naturo at 
Paris; but the extent, either of his ability or his wicked- 

40 ness was at this time known to none, and, perhaps, not oven 
suspected by himself. . 

Nelson supposed, from tho information which he had 
obiained, that one column of the Fronch srmy would tako 

ion of Port Especia ; citbor peuetrating Huoogh ne 

Cd ne territory, or proceeding cosstways in light veascls ; 
our thips of war me beang tito to epproadh tha eae 
Recaase of the shallowness the water. Zo yeoreas tay 

maid, two were —the pomession 
Bey, and the  ehbing of Port : if either of these 
points were secured, Italy wonld be safe from any attack 
af the French by sea. Beaulien, who had now 


communicate with Nelson, and inquire whether he could 
55 anchor in any other place than Vado Bay. Nelson replied, 
‘that Vado was the only place where the British fest could 
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lie in safety, but all placea would snit his squadron; and 
wherever the came down to the sea-coast, there he 
should find it. The Austrian repeatedly asked, if there 


wequence, the French were enabled to effect their retreat, 
an fall back to Montenotto, thus giving the troops there 
decisive superiority in number over the division which 
70 attacked them. The drew on the defeat of the Austrians, 
Buonaparte, with a celerity which had nover before been 
witnossed in modern war, pursued his Sdvantagess and, 
in the course of a fortnight, dictated to the of Turin 
terms of peaco, or rather of submission; by which all the 
75 strongont places of Piedmont were put into his hands, 
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taerly belonged to Corsics, ing less than forty miles distant 
100 ee ee daca Lover abert sit wor hich coated 
to France. Genos had now taken with France: ita 
government had long covertly amisted the French, and now 
com, menace which 

to exclude the Engli their 
ja was seized in consequence; but this act of vigour 
not followed up as it ought to have been. England at 
pended t too much upon the feeble monte 
of the continent, and too little upon itself. It was deter- 
110 mined by the British cabinet to evacuate Corsica, as soon 
as Spain should form an offensive alliance with France, 
This event, which, from the moment that Spain had boen 
compelled to make peace, was clearly foreseen, had now taken 
place; and ordera for the ovacuation of tho island woro 

115 immediately sent out, It was impolitio to annex 
to the British dominions; but, having done 40, it wns dis- 
ful thus to abandon it. The disgrace would havo 
‘and every advantage which could have been 
deri tore the pomencn ot the island secured, if the 
120 people had at first left to form a government for them. 
pl ado protected by as in tho enjoyment of their inde. 
nce. 


The viceroy, Sir Gilbert Elliott, deeply felt. the impoticy 

and iny of thisevacuation. The fleet also was ordered 
125 to leave the Mediterranean. This resolution was vo con- 
trary to the last instructions which had been received, 
that Nelson exclaimed :—“ Do his majesty’s ministers know 
their sen eine? ot homes anid he, “do fed know 
what this fleet ia ca; forming—any thing and 
shall Tejoice to see England, I 
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the dignity of England, whose fleets are 
equal to meet the world in arms; and of all the floots I 
ever saw, I never beheld one, in point of officers and 
men, Sir John Jervis's, who is a commander-in- 


it, sensible of ita advantages, and attached 
140 to it. However this may have been, when they found thet 
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was prevent 
passing, he sont word to the committee, that if the slightest 
speomton ‘rere made to ifn embarkment and removal of 
jritish property, he would batter the town down. Tho 
155 privateor pointed her guns at the offtcer who carried this 
mosesge, and musketa were levelled against his boate from 


160 expiration of that timo, the ships, he esid, would open their 
fire. Upon this the very sentinels scampered off, and every 
- y ined to 
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one in the ing, entered the citadel, an hour only after 
itish had the guns and evacuated it. Nelson 
185 embarked at day! » being the last person who laft the 


108 were the nat consequences of internal anarchy and foreign 
oppression, sach as same causes would produoo in any 
‘and when ho aw, that of all thone ‘who took leave 

of the viceroy, there was not one who parted from him with- 
ont tears, he acknowledged that thoy manifestly actod not 
from dislike of the English, bat from fear of tho French. 
200 England then might, with more roason, rej own, 
ralers for pusillanimity, than the Corsicana for ingratitade, 
Having thus ably effected this humiliating service, Nelaon 

‘was ordered to hoist his broed pendant on board the Minervo 
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225 for his ancestry. “I felt it,” said be, “consonant to the 

dignity of my country, and I alwaysact aa I feel right, with- 

‘out regard to custom: he was reputed the best officer in 

Spain, and his men were worthy of such a commander.” 

By the same flag of truco ho sent back all tho Spanish 

230 pitoners st Porto Ferrajo; in exchango for whom he received 
ia own men who had been taken in the priso. 

General de Burgh, who commanded at the Isle of Elbe, 

did not think himself authorized to abandon the place till be 

had received specific instructions from England to that effect; 

235 profossing that he was unable to decide botwoen the contra- 

ictory ordera of Government, or to guess at what their pre- 

aont intentions might be; but ho said, his only motivo for 

‘urging delay in this measure arose from a desire that his own. 

conduct might be properly sanctioned, not from any opinion 

240 that Porto Ferrajo ought to be retained. But Naples having 

mado Pence, Sir 7 germs countered Es business ei Ttaly 

‘a8 conc! 5m protection of Portugal was tho point 

* to which he was now instructed to attend. Nelson, thore- 

fore, whose orders were perfectly cloar and explicit, withdrew 

245 the whole naval ostabli 't from that station, leaving the 

transporte victualled, and so arranged that all the troops and 

stores could be embarked in three days. He was now about 

to leavo the Mediterranean. Mr. Drake, who had beon our 

minister at Genoa, oxpressed to him, on this occasion, the 

250 very high opinion which tho allios entertained of his i 

cnona merit ; adding, that it was impossible for any one, who 

had the honoar of co-operating with him, not to admire the 

activity, talonta, and zeal, which he had so eminently and 

constantly displayed. In fact, during this long coume of 

255 services in the Mediterranean, the whole of his conduct had 

exhibited the same zeal, the anmo indefatigable energy, the 

same intuitive judgment, the same prompt and unerring 

decision, which characterised his after-carcer of glory. His 

name was as yot hardig known to the English ic ; but it 

260 was feared snd thronghont Italy. Petter came 

to him, directed “Horatio Nelson, Genoa ;” and the writer, 

when he was ssked how he could direct it so vagnely, replied, 

“ Sir, there is but one Horatio Nelson in the work At 

Genoa, in particnlar, where he hed so long been stationed, 

265 and where the natare of hia duty fret led him to continual 

disputes with the government, and afterwards compelicd him 
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to the trade of the port, he waa equally respected by the 
wud by the pooplo: for, while he roaintaized Se ate 
interests of Great Britain with becoming firmness, ho 

270 tempered tho exercise of power with courtesy and humanity, 
wherever daty would permit. ‘Had all my actions,” said 
he, writing at this time to his wife, ‘ boen guretted, not one 
fortnight would have * passed, during the whole war, without 
® letter from me. One day or other I will have a long 

275 gasetto to myself. I feel that such an opportunity will be 
given me. I cannot, if 1am in the field of ory, be kept 
out of sight: wherever there is anything to be )» there 
Providence is sure to direct my stops.” 

These hopes ond anticipations wore soon to be fulfilled. 

280 Nelson’s mind had long been irritated and depressed by the 
fear that 8 genera! action would take place before he could 
join the fleet. At length he sailed from Porto Fermjo with 
®& convoy for Gibraltar; and having reached that place, pro- 
ceeded to the westward in search of the admiral. Of tho 

285 mouth of the Straits he fell in with the Spanish fleot ; and, 
on the 13th of February, reaching the station off Capo St. 
Vineont, communicated thia intelligonco to Sir John Jervis. 
He was now directed to shift his broad pendant on board 
the Captain, seventy-four, Capt. R. W. Miller; and, before 

290 sunset, the signal was made to prepare for action, and to 
keep, during the night, in close order. At daybreak tho 
enemy were in sight. The British forco consistod of two 
ships of one hoi guns, two of*ninety-cight, two of 
ninety, eight of seventy-four, and one sixty-four ; 

295 of the line in all; with four frigates, « sloop, and o 
cutter. The Spaniards had one four-decker, of one hundred 
and thirty-six guns; six of one hundred and 
twelve; two eighty-fonrs; eighteen seventy-fours; in all, 
twenty-seven ships of the line, with ten frigates and » brig. 
American, on the 5th, 





of 
320 captain afterwarda said, he did this to rouse the admiral: 


the Spaniel i 

which Spain was eo end , and 
mee eeeitrens aeeen 

officers was 80 well known, in 

this timo appeared at Madrid, w! different orders of 

tho state wero advortived for sale, the greater part of the 

Earyrpthy Tieton oil their exeipmonts, were offered as a gift; 
330 it wos |, that an; who wi lease to take 

fo reel ge Nerd nein 


Of their ships from the main body. These ships attempted 
840 to form on the larboard tack, cither with e of pasaii 
th the British line, or to leeward of it, thas rejoin- 


ing their friends. Only one of them eucoeeded in this at- 


345 tho rear: the others were so, warmly received, that they pat 
about, took to fight, id not appear again in the action 
UII close, ‘The sdmirel was wow able te direct his atten 
tion to the cnemy’s main body, which was still superior in 
number to his whole fleet, and greatly so in weight of metal. 
350 He made signal to tack in succemion. Nelson, whose station 
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was the firet man who leaped into the enemy's mizen chains. 
Miller, when in the very act of going, was ordered by Nelwon 
was 


395 to remain. the wpriteail-yard 
hich beked toe Gon Neoia's mala riggine, A voldier 
of the sixty-ninth broke the quarter, window, 


A 

and jamped in, followed by the commodore himself, and 

as fast a0 ible. The cabin doors were fasten- 

00 and the Spanish officers fired their pistols at thom 
the window ; the doors were soon forced, and the 


felaon pushed on, and foond in of the 
‘i op, and the Spanish ensign hauling down. He on 
to 


f the San Jossph. Nelaon having placed sentinels 
410 Sethe diforeat indder®, and ordered Cy Miller to send 
‘Tore men into the prize, gave orders fo: ip 
trem She Ban iotias. 1 was done in an instant, pa the 
Jeading, way, exclaiming—' Westminster 
or victory ©” Berry -casiated him into the main chains; 
415 at that moment ish officer looked over the quarter- 
deck rail, and said surrendered. It'was not long before 
he was on the quarter-deck; where the Spanish captain 
presented to him his sword, and told him the admiral 
was we » OD 
below dying ef his wounds. There, on the 
420 of an enemy's first-rate, he reosived the swords of the officer, 
ving them, as they were delivered, one by one to William 
, one of his old Agamemnon’s, who, with the utmost 
coolness, put them under his arm, “ bundling them up,” in 
the li expression of Collingwood, “ with as much com- 
425 posure sa he would have made a faggot, though twenty-two 
sail of their line were still within gunshot.” One of his 
sailors came up, and, with an Englishman's feeling, took him 
the hand, saying he might not soon have such another 
to do it in, and he was heartily glad to see him there. 
430 i fons of the Copiatets rae were bed cod 
3,8 fourth part of the loss sustained by the whole 
squadron falling upon this ship. Nelson only a few 


i 
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435 had suffered Little or no injury = that of the fleet which 
had been scparated from the main in the morning was 
now coming up, and Sir John Jervis made to bring to. 
triich toy nad cuptarod; end ranzing to leward: tho Cap. 
i oa] Fanning to + 
440 tain wus lying 2 perfect wreck on board her two prises ; and 
many of cheer veusele ‘were ao' chaiteced ix their masta 
and rigging, as to be wholly unmanagoable. i 
samira meantime, gocording to hie official acoount, boing 
al undecided in his own opinion respocting the atato 
445 of the fleet, inqnired of his whether it was 
to renew the action; nine of anawored explicitly that 
it was not; others repliod that it was expedient to delay tho 
business. The Pelayo and the Prince Conquistador were the 
only ships that were for fighting. 
As soon as the action was discontinoed, Nelson went on 
board the admiral’s ship. Sir John Jorvis rocoived him on 
tho q kk, took him in his arms, and said ho could 
not suffciontly thank him. For this vinon commander- 
in-chicf was rowardod with the titlo of Karl St. Vinoont.” 
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sapprebended from the temper of the men. This was one 
Sa bound aay wouks before u paper, sigwed fa the nase of 
on many & paper, in the name 

490 all the ship's company, ya dropped on the quarter-deck, 

+ containing these : “ Success attend Admiral Nelson! 
God biess Capt. Miller! We thank them for tho officers 
they have placed over us, We aro happy and comfortable, 
and will shed every drop of blood in our veina to support 

495 them ;and the name of the Thesous shail be immortalised 
as high as her captain's.” Wherever Nelson commanded, 
the men soon became attached to him; in ten days’ time 
he would have restored the most mutinous ship in the navy 
to order. Whenever an officer fails to win the affections 

500 of those who are under his command, be may be asaured 
that the fault is chiefly ix bimeulf. 

While Sir Horatio was in the Thoseas, ho was employed 
in the command of the inner equadron at the blockade of 
Cadiz. During this sorvice, the most lous action occur 

305 rod in which he was ever engaged. ‘king « night attack 
upon the Spanish gun-boate, his barge was attecked by an 
armed lannch, under their commander, D. Miguel Tregoyen, 

twonty-six men. Nelson had with him only his 
ten men, Capt. Freemantle, and his coxswain, John 

510 Sykes, an old and faithful follower, who twice saved the 

ife of bis admiral by parrying the blows that wore aimed 
at him, and, at Inst, actually interposed his own head to 
recsive the blow of a Spanish sabre, which ho could not by 
any other moans avert; thus dearly was Nelson beloved. 

515 This was a desperate servico—hand to hand with swords; 
and Nelson always considered that his personal was 
more conspicaous on this occasion than on aay other du it 
his whole life. Notwithstanding the great disproportion a 
numbers, cighteen of the enemy were killed, ali the rest 
wounded, their launch taken. Nelson would have asked 
for e licutenancy for Sykes, if he had served long enough ; 
his manner and conduct, he observed, were so entirely above 
his situation, that Natare it it 


525 which he received in this act of heroic attachment, he did 
not live to proft by the gratitede and friendship of his 
commander. 


‘Twelve days after this rencontre, Nelson sailed at the head 
16 
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of an ition against Teveriffe. A had i 
580 a in ee » that the vice "Titec ree tke 
treasure ships, hed put into that is . This had lod Nel- 
son to meditate the pian of an attack upon it, which he com- 
municated to Earl St. Vincent. He was sware of 


the difficulties of the attempt. “I donot,” said he, “reckon 
535 myself equal to Blake; but, if I recollect right, he waa more 
obliged to the wind coming off the land, to any exer- 
Se ee en ee ee ane Oe nee: 
is r very hi, passing three 85 
the wind is cithor in from the sea, or squally with calms 
540 from the mountains :” and he perccived, that if the Spanish 
whips wero won, the objoct would still be frustrated, if the 
wind did not come off shore. Tho land force he thought, 
would render success certain; and there were the troo 
from Elba, with all stores and artillery, ly 
545 embarked. “But hore,” said he, “ soldiers must be consult- 
ed; and I know, from oxperionce, they have not the samo 
boldness in undertaking # political measure that we have : 
we look to tho bunefit of our country, and risk our own fame 
every (ay, to servo her; a soldier obeys his orders, and no 
550 more.” Nelson's experionce st Corsica justified him in this 
harsh opinion : he did not live to see the glorious days of the 
British army under Wellington. The army from Elbe, con- 
sisting of threo thousand soven hundred men, would do the 
basiness, he said, in three days, probably in much less time; 
555 aud he would undertake, with very small squadron, to per 
form tho naval part ; for, though the sbore was not easy of 
nocess, tho transports might ran in and land tho troops in 
ono day. 
The ‘+ concerning the viceroy was unfounded: but a 
560 homeward-bound Manilla ship put into Santa Croz at this 
time, and the expedition was determined upon. It was not 
fitted out upon tho scale which Nelson had proposed. Four 
ships of tho line, three frigates, and the Fox catter, formed 
the squadron ; and ho was allowed to choose such ships and 
865 officers as he thought proper, No troopa were embark- 
ed; the seamen and marines of the equadron being thought 
sufficient. His orders were, to make a vigorous attack ; but 
on no account to land iz enlone ie peveenice Shrett 
be absolutely necessary. plan was, that the boats should 
570 laud in the night, between the fort ou the N.E. side of Santa’: 
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Crnz bay and the town, make themsclres masters of that 
fort, send @ summons to the governor. By mid- 
night, tho three frigates, having the force on board which 
was intended for this debarkation, approached within three 
575 miles of the place ; but, owing to a strong galo of wind in tho 
offing, and # strong current against them in-shore, they were 
not able to get within a mile of the Ianding-piace beforo 
daybreak ; aud then they were sccn, and their intention dis- 
covered. Trowbridge and Bowen, with Capt. Oldficld, of 
$80 the marines, went upon this to consalt with the admiral what 
was tobe done; and it was resolved that they should attempt 
to get ion of the heights above the fort. Tho frigates 
accordingly landed their wen ; and Nelson wtood in with tho 
Jine-of-battle shipa, meaning to batter the furt for the par- 
585 .poseof distracting the attention of the garrison. A calm 
and contrary carrent hindered him from gutting within » 
Jeagae of the shore ; and the heights were by this time so 
secured, and manved with such w force, a8 to bo judged 
impracticable. Thus foiled in hin plans by circumstances of 
590 wind and tide, ho still considered it a point of hononr that 
some ens should he made, This wan on tho twonty- 
second of July: he re-ombarked his men that night, got 
the ships on the 24th to anchor about two miles north of 
the town, and made show aa if he intended to attack tho 
395 heights, At six in the evening signsl was made for tho 
boata to prepare to proceed on the service as previously 
ordered . 


‘When this was done, Nelson addroasod « letter to the com- 
mander-in-chief—the laat which was ever written with his 
600 right hand. ‘J shall not,” said he, “ enter on the subject, 
Ww we are not in possession of Santa Cruz, Your pertality 
ill give credit, that all baa hitherto heen done which was 
posmble, bat without effect. This night J, bumble as I am, 
command the whole destined to land under the batteries of tho 
605 town ; nnd, to-morrow, my head will probably be crowned 
either with laurel or cypress. I have only to recommend 
Josiah Nisbet to you and my country. The Dnkeof Clarence, 
shoald I fall, will, I am confident, take « lively interest for 

my son-in-law, on his name being mentioned.” 
610 aware how desperate 8 service thia was likely to prove, before 
he left the Thosens he called Licntenant Nisbet, who kad the 
‘watch on deck, into the cabin, that he might snsist in axrang- 
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his mother’s letters. Penotsring Chat She: 


ewes armed, be exactly bogged to remain 
ote a Reoeld xe bole teks eeees maid te, “what 


your poor mother ! The care of the Theseus 
nye ak ce of her.” Nisbet, 
oa nga, herself: I will go 
with you to-night, Ti ee ee in.” 


620 He methia captains at supper on board the Seahorse, Coy 
tain Freemantle, whose wife, whom he had lately married in 
the Mediterranean, presided at table. At eleven o'clock the 
boats, containing between six and seven hundred men, with 
one hundred eighty on board the For cutter, and from 

625 seventy to eighty in a boat which had been taken the day 

in aix divisions toward the town, conducted 
by all the captains of the aquadron, except Freemantle and 
Bowen, who attended with Nelson to late and bead the 
way to tho attack. They were to land on the mole, and 

630 thence hasten as fast aa possible into the great square; then 

it. 


Tn the act of stepping out of 
shot through the right elbow, 
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caught the sword, which he had just drawn, in his left hand, 
68> semged to hi ancl, Captain Sucking amd be valued it Hk 
to his uncle, i jing, it 
wrelic. Nisbet, who was close to ben, Placed him at tho 
bottom of the boat, and laid his hat over the shattered arm, 
leat the sight of the blood. which gushed ont in great abond- 
660 ance, id increase his faintness. He then examined tho 
wonnd, and taking some silk handkerchiefa from his neck, 


not been for this presence of mind in his son-in-law, Neleon 
must have perished. One of his bargemen, by name Lovel, 

665 tore his shirt into shreds, and made a sling with them for 
the broken limb. They then collected five other seamen, by 
whoee assistance fhey succeeded at length in getting tho 
‘boat affoat ; for it grounded with the falling tide. Nisbet 
took one of the oars, and ordered tho steersman to go close 
670 under the of the battery, that thoy might be safe from 
ite fire. Hearing his voice, Nelson roused him- 
self, and desired to be lifted up in the boat, that ho might 
look about him. Nisbet raised him ap; bat nothing could bo 
neon, except the firing of the guns on shore, and what could 

675 be discerned by their flashes upon a stormy ses. Ina fow 
minates, a ral shriek was from the crew of the 
Fox, which received a shot under water, and wont down. 
Ninety-seven men were lost in her: eighty-threo were saved, 
many by Nelson himself, whose exerfions on this occasion 
680 ily increased the pain and danger of his wound. Tho 
ship which the boat could reach happened to bo the 
Seahorse; but nothing could induce him to go on board, 

though he was assured that if they attempted to row to 
svother ship, it might be at the risk of his life, “I had 
685 rather mffer death,” he replied, “ than alarm Mra. Freeman- 
tle, by letting her see me in this state, when I can give hor 

no tidings whatever of her husband.” They pushed on for 


refused all assistance in getting on board, so impatient was 

690 he that the boat shonld retarn, in tet onett wee 
few more from the Fox. He desi to have only 4 single 
rope thrown over the side, which he twisted round his 
hand, ssying, “Let me alone; I have yet my left and 
onearm,. ‘Toll the surgeon to make basle and got is instra- 

695 ments. I know I must lose my right arm, a0 the sooner it 
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is off the botter.”® The spirit which he displayed in jump- 
ing up the ship’s side astonished everybody. 
Freemantle had been severely wounded in the right arm, 
soon sfter the admiral. He was fortunate enongh to find a 
700 boat on the beach, and get instantly to his ship. Thom 
‘waa wounded: Bowent killed, to tho great regret of Nebon; 
as was also onc of his own officers, Lieutenant Weatherhead, 
who had followed bim from the Agamemnon, and whom he 
groatly and deservedly esteemed. ‘Trowbridge, meantime, 
705 fortunately for his party missed the mole in the darkness, bat 
hed on shore under the batteries, close to the south end of 
The citadel. Capt. Waller of the Emerald, and two or three 
other boats, landed at the game time. The surf was po high 
that many others put back. The bosta were instantly filled 
710 with water, and stove against the rocks; and most of the 
ammunition in the men’s pouches was wetted. Having 
collected » few men, they pushed on to the great square, 
Hoping there to find tho Admiral and. the rest of the force, 
‘The ladders were all lost, so that they could make no im- 
715 medinto attempt on the citadel; but they sont sergeant 
‘with two of tho town’s-pooplo to summon it: this m 
nover returned ; and retesige having waited about an 
hour, in ful expectation of his friends, marched to join 
Captains and Miller, who had effected their landing 
720 to the south-west. Thoy then endeavoured to procure somo 
intelligence of the Admiral and tho rest of the officers, but 
without auocess. By daybreak they had gathored together 
‘© During the peace of Ariens, when Neleon waa passing through Salis- 
bury, and recoived there with those acclamations which followed him every- 
where, bo recognised among the crowd = mam who bad assisted at the 
amputation, and attended bim afterwards. i 
‘of the Council-house, shook hands with bi 
remembrance of hia pervices at tbat time. The man took from his bosom 
‘a pioce of Ince, which he bad torn from the sleeve of the ampntated limb 
saying, he had preserved, and would preserve it to the Inst moment, in 
memory of bis old commander. 
tain Bowen's gold seals, and chain, snd sword, were Perret is 
tut cutntbonse uh Tosseitier hig watch and other valgabiee been made 
‘In 1810, the magiatrates of the island sent these 
Be arte ed it would be rat ing to Lia feolings to receive C Pai 
he ipo salve! in a caomn which 448 ejuat ieoour 
to both, they did not wish to retain « trophy which ovuld remind thama that 
‘they had over heen opposed to each other.—-Naval Chronicle, vol. xxiv. p.393, 
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i marines, eighty pikemen, and ono hundred 
and ity emall-arm seamen; ali the survivors of those 
225 who had made good their landing. They obtained somo 
ammunition from the prisoners whom they bed taken, and 
marched on to try what could be done at the citadel with- 
out Isdders. They found all tho strocts commanded by 
field-pieces, and several thousand Spaniards, with abort a 
730 hundred French, under arms, approaching by every arenuo. 
Finding himself without provisions, the powder wet, and 
Bo possibility of obtaini either stores of reinforcementa 
from the ebips, the boate being lost, Trowbridge, with great 
nee of mind, vent Capt. aol Hood with a flag of 
733 to the governor, to aay he was prepared to burn tho 
town, and wonld instantly sot fire to it, if the Spaniards 
approached one inch nearer. This, however, if he were 
compelled to do it, he should do with regrot, for he had no 
wish to injure the inhabitants ; and he was roady to treat 
740 upon these terms—that the British troops should ro-embark, 
mith al their arms of every kind, and take thoir own boats, 
if they were eavod, or be provided with such others ae 
might be wanting: they, on their part, ongaging that the 
jusdron shonld not tho town, nor any of tho Canary 
745 : all prisoners on both sides to be given ap. When 

these torma were proposed, tho governor made aniwo: 
that the English ought to surrender as prisonors of wi 
but Capt. replied, he was instractod to say, that if 
the terms were not accepted in five minutes, Capt. Tro 
250 bridge would ect the town on fire, and attack the Spaniards 
at ‘the point of the bayonet. Satisfied with hia success, 
which wns indeed snfficiently complote, and respecting, liko 
a brave and honourable man, the gallantry of his encay, tho 
Bpaniard acceded to the proposal, found bunts to re-embark 
Oe them, Sais own baw all been dashed to pis in laeding. 
‘before they gave every man = a pint of 

wine. “And here,” says Nelson in his journal, “it i 














it iu right 
we should notice the noble and conduct of 
Juan Antonio Gatierres, the wernor. Tho moment 





ied with the best provisions that could be procared ; 
‘made it known, that the shipa wore at liberty to sond on 
shore, and purchase whatever refreshments they were in 
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765 want of during the time aright bo ot she 
stripped 


ip make bandages for one of thoes 
i irt, to ons 

against whom, not an hour before, he had been 
battle, Nelson wrote to thank the governor 


ie 





rd 


in a private letter to Lord St, Vincent—tho 
wrote with his left hand: 


i 
i 
[ 
f 
i 


Joes you think it to oblige me, 1 rest confident you 
wil do it. ‘The bay funder obi i ba 
ime hy bringing me from the mole of Sante raz. I 
you will be able to give me a frigate to convey the remains 

790 of my carcass to England.” A left-handed admiral,” he 
said in a subsequent letter, “will never again be considered 
‘to neefal ; thecsioes the boner 1 got in a very baad cottage 
the better, and make room for @ sounder man to verre 
state.” His first letter to Lady Nelson was written under 

795 the same opinion, but in a more cheerful strain. “It was 
the chance of war,” anid he, “and I have great reason to be 
thankfal: end I know it will add much to your pleasure to 
find that Josiah, under God’s providence, was principally 





sq iutTimsntal ip saving my life. Tahal not be surprised if 
am flected J no longer 
be es teeta ; hall fel sich if Teomtiene 


to enj affection. I beg neither you nor my father 
will much of this mishsp; my mind has long been 
made up to auch an event.” 

805 His son-in-law, nooording to his wish, was immediately 
promoted; and honours enough to heal his woanded apint 


slo 


aL 


& 


820 


825 


835 


840 
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awnited him in England. Letters were addrossed to him by 
the first lord of the Admiralty, and hy his atendy friend, the 
Duke of Clarence, to congratulate him on his return, covered 
as he was with glory. He assured the doke, in his reply, 
that not a scrap of that ardour with which he had hitherto 
served hia king had been shot away. Tho freedom of tho 
cities of Bristol and London were transmitted to him; be 
was invested with the Onder of the Bath, aud reooived a pon- 
eion of £1,000 a-year. The momorial which, as a matter 
of form, he was called upon to presont on thie occasion, 
exhibited an extraordinary cataloguo of nervices performod 
during the war. It stated that he had been in four actions 
with the flects of the enemy, and in throo actions with boats 
employed in cutting ont of harbour, in dextroying vewcls, 
end in taking threo towns. He had served on ahoro with 
the army four month, and commanded the batteries nt 
the sieges of Bastia and Calvi: he had axsixted at the capture 
of seven mail of the linc, six frigates, four corvetter, and 
eleven privateers: taken and destroyed near fifty sail of 
merchant verscls, and actually been engaged against the 
enemy upwards of a hondred and twenty times, in which 
vervice he had lost his right eye and right arm, and boon 
woverely wounded and bruised in his body, 


His sufferings from the lost limb were long and painful. 
A nerve had been taken up in one of the ligatures at the 
time of the operation; and the ligature, according to tho 
practice of the Fronch aargeons, waiof «ilk of waxod 
thread; this produced a constant irritation and discharyo 5 
and tho onda of the ligatare being pulled every day, in hopos 
of bringing it away, occasioned frosh agony. He had scarcely 
avy intermission of pain, day or night, for three monthe after 
his return to England. Lady Nelson, at his carnent request, 
attended the dressing of his arm, till she had acquired suffi- 
ciont resolution and skill to dreas it hersclf. One night, 
during this state of ing, after = day of constant pain, 
Nelson retired early to bed, in hope of enjoying nome respite 

led 




















by moans of landanum. "He waa at that time 

in Bond Street, and the family were soon disturbed by a 

mob knocking loudly and violently at the door. The news 

of Duncan’ aad been made public, and the hou was 

not illuminated. Bat when the mob were told that Admiral 

Neleon lay there in bed, bedly wounded, the foremost of 
Ww 
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thom made Ftd intact the tg of reper sod epee 
850 t ;” and in wes 
ml Hee toa eaten with wack chee an 
Cader the onfiuion of sasha night” she house ua act 
molested again. 
Abort the end off November, after 0 night of sound sloop, 
855 he found the arm nearly free he sargeon Was. 
Finodiately sent for te examine i sol the lant eae 
away with the slightest touch. From that time it bogan 
to heal. As soon as he thought his health established, he 
nent the following form of to the minister of 
800 Bt. George's, Hanover Square: desires to return 
thanks to ighty perfect recovery from & 
revere wound, oi ind alio for the the many mercies bestowed on 


Not having been in England till now, since he lost his eye, 








56D be went to receive & years pay, os marl micaty, money, but cond 
not obtain Payment, becuse he neglected to bring s oot. 
tfleate froan ‘& surgeon, that he aight was actually destroyed 


A little irritated that this form should be it 
because, thor the fact was not a te thong ee 
sigray ny Aecemerys tgs sey ian fas oe 
name time for arm; just as 
‘well doubt one as the other. This write pas ‘imoee 
‘with himeoll and with the clerk who bad offer him. On 
his retarn to the office, the clerk finding it waa the 
875 annual pay of # cuptain, observed, he thought it ‘been 
more. “Ob!” replied Nelson, “ this is only for an eye. 
Peer eae el come for en arm; and in a little time 
longer, ws, most probably for a leg.” Accordingly 
he soon afterwards ‘wont; and with pe good humour 
880 exhibited the certifionte of the loss of his arm. 


CHAPTER V. 


Neleon Earl Bt. Vincent in the Venguard—Bails in puranit of the 
Teh Be Hey a cS aah Berman 


Barly in the your 1708, Bir Horatio Nelson hoisted his 
flag in the Vanguard, ent ‘was ordered to Earl St. 
‘Vineent. Upon his departure, his father addressed him with 


ah 
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that affectionate solemnity by which all his Jetters were dis- 
5 tinguished. “I trast in the Lord,” ssid he, “that be will 


your going out end ing in. I earncath 
If I ebould to my, to wee in, 


I you the 
qtestion would be readily asked, How old art thou P Vale! 
10 vale? Domine, vale !" Tt is anid, that a gloomy foreboding 
on the spirits of Lady Nelson at their parting. ‘This 
have arisen only from the dread of losing him by the 
chance of war. Any of losing his affections 
could hardly have existed ; hia correspondence to this 
15 time shows that he thought himself happy in his marriage; 
and his private character had hitherto been as spotless as 
his pablic conduct. One of the last things he said to her 
was, that his own ambition was satisfied, but that he wont 
to raise her to that rank in which he had long wished to 
20 ovo her. 
Immediately on his rejoining the fleet, ho was despatched 
SSoeraiay if posible, the ebject of the, grees expedition 
» ible, i dl expedition 
which at that time was iting out under Baonsiiarte, at 
25 Toulon, The defeat of this armament, whatevor might bo 
ite destination, was deemed by the British government an 
object t to every other; and Earl St. Vincent was 
dizvoten, if be thought it necessary, to take his whole foros 
into the Mediterranean, to relinqnish, for that. parpose, the 
30 blockade of the Spanish fleet, as a thing of inferior moment; 
bat, if he should deem « detachmont sufficient, “1 think it 
almost unnecessary,” nid the first lord of the Admiralty in 
his pecret instructions, “to suggest to you the propriety of 
putting it under Sir Horatio Nelson.” It is to the honour 
35 of Earl St. Vincent, that he hed already made the same 
choice. This appointment to a service in which 80 much 
honour might be acquired gave great offence to the senior 
admirals of the fleet. Sir Wm. Parker, who wass very 
excellent officer, and as gallant a man as any in the navy, 
40 and Sir John Orde, who on ail occasions of services had 
acquitted himself with great honour, each wrote to Lord 
Spencer, complaining that so marked s preference should 
have been given tos junior of the same fleet. This resent- 
ment is what most man in a like case wonld feel; and if 
45 the preference thus given to Nelson had not originated ia 
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& clear perception that (as his friond Collingwood said of 

him 6 Little while before) his spirit was equal to all under- 

i and his resources fitted to all occasions, an injustice 

would have been done to them by his sppointment. Bat 

50 if the services were conducted with andeviating respect to 

seniority, the naval and military character would soon be 
brought down to the dead level of mediocrity. 


‘The armament at Toulon consisted of thirteen sabips of 

the line, seven forty-gun frigates, with twenty-four smaller 

55 vessele of war, and nearly two hundred transports. Mr. 

Udney, our cons! at Leghorn, was the firat person who 

rocured certain intelligence of the enemy’s design against 

Ita; and, from his own megacity, foresaw that pt 

must be their after object. Nelson sailed from Gibraltar 

€0 onthe 9th of May, with the Vanguard, Orion, and Alexander, 

seventy-foure ; the Caroline, Flora, Emerald, and Terpsichore 

frigates ; and the Bonne Citoyenne sloop of war, to watch 

thia formidable armament. On the 19th, when they were 

in the Gulf of Lyons, » gale came on from the N.W. It 

65 moderated so much on the 20th as to enable th 

theie topgallant meste and yards aloft. After dar! 

began to blow strong, bat the ships hod been 

8 gale, and therefore Nelson's mind was casy. tly after 
miduight, however, his main-topmast went ovor the side, 

70 and the mizon-topmast soon afterward. The night waa so 

tempestuous that it was impossible for any si either to 

be seen or. heard; and Ni determined, as soon as it 

ahould be daybreak, to wear, and ecud before the gale ; but 

at half-past three the fore-mast went in three pieces, and 

75 the bowaprit was found to be sprang in three places. When 

day broke. they succeeded in wearing the ship with » 

remnant of the spriteaj This was hardly to have been 

expected. The Vanguard was at that time twenty-five 

Jeagues south of the island of Hieres, with her head lying 

80 to the N.K., and if sbe had not wore, the ship must have 

drifted to Corsica. Capt. Ball, in the Alexander, took her 

in tow, to ber foto the Ser dipinn barocer ct Oe Uisten: 
‘Nelson, a naive is attempt might endanger bot! 

veasela, ordered him to cast off; bet that excellent officer, 

85 with a spirit like his commender’s, replied, he was confident 

Te could save the Vanguard, and, by God's help, he wonld 

do it, There had beon & previous coolness between these 
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@reat men; but from this time Nelson beosme fully eensible 
of the extraordinary talents of Captain Ball, and  sincero 


Pp 

their lives “onght not,” said the admiral, writing to 
his wife—“I ought not to call what bas happened to the 
‘Vanguard by the cold name of accident: I betiove firmly it 
was tho ighty’s goodness, to check my consummate 
95 vanity. I hope it has made me a better officer, as I foel 
confident it ba made me a betior man. Figure te yourself, 
on Sunday evening at sunect, a vain man walking in his 
cabin, with a squadron around him, who looked up to their 
ohief ‘to lead them to glory, and in whom thoir chia placed 
100 the firmest reliance that the dest ahipe of eqanl numbers 
belonging to France would have lowered their flags; Aguro 
to yourself, on Monday morning, when the sun rose, this 
man, his ship is Heet dis; him- 

proud his ship dismasted, his fleet dispersed, and 
elf in such distress that tho meanest frigate ont of Franco 
105 would have been an unwelcome guest.” Nelson had, indoud, 
more reason to refuse the cold name of accident to this 
tempost than he was then aware of, for on that very day tho 
French flect sailed from Tonlon, and must havo passed with. 
in & fow leagues of his little squadron, which was thus 

10 preserved by the thick weather that camo on. 

Tho British Government at this time, with a bocoming 
spit, gave orders that any port in the Moditorrancan 
ld be considered as hostile whoro the govornor or chiof 


of war procure sq) 
fo which ‘hoy might 








magistrate should refuse to let our al 
115 plies of provisions, or of any artic! 
require. 

In these orders the porta of Sardinia were exoepled. The 
continental possessions of the King of Sardinia were at this 
time completely at the mercy of the French, and that princv 

120 wae now discovering, when too late, that the terms to which 
he had consented, for the purpose of escaping immediate 
danger, necessarily involved the loss of the dominions which 
they were intended to preserve. The citadel of Torin waa 
‘Row ocoupied by French troops; and his wretcbed court 

125 feared to afford the common rights of humanity to British 
akips, last it should give the French occasion to seize on the 
remainder of his domivione—a messuro for which it was 
certain they would soon make a pretext, if they did not find 


ihe : 
cular notice of the Board of Admiralty. Ho did not leave 
145 the harbour without jing his sense of the treatment 
which he had received there, peepee the Viceroy of 
Sardinia. “ pare it said, “ having, pale wind, sos- 


Majesty into this port When I 
cious sovereign is the o} 
faithfal ally which the King of Sardinia ever had, I could 

aoe ee et ee ET pene an = 
have given an ani lor excellency, w 
had {> direct its ozsoation. T eannat but look at the 
‘African shore, where the followers of Mahomct are porform. 
ing the ps of the Samaritan, which I look for in 

160 vain at 8t. Peter's, it is said the Christian religion is 
profeeaed.” 


‘The delay which was thus occasioned was usefal to him in 
maany respecte: it enabled him to complete hiseu| piy.ot water, 
‘and to receive # reinforcement w! Earl St. Vincent, 

165 being -himnelf reinforeed from land, was enabled to 
send him. 1s ccasisted of the best ips of hia Heol the 


’. Lonis; neventy- 
170 Belicrorboc, acronty-fous, Capt DE 3 Majestic, 
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seven! -four, Capt. G. B. Westoott: Zealous, seventy-four, 

Capt. 8. Hood ; Swiftsare, seventy-four, Capt. B. Hallowell ; 

‘Thosecs, seventy-four, Capt. H W. Miller; Audacions, 

seventy font, Capt. Davidge Gould. The Leander, fifty, 
175 Capt. . B. Thompson, waa afterwards added. Those abi; 

were made read the service as soon as Earl St. Vincent 

reovived advice from England that he was to be reinforced. 

As soon as the reinforcement was seen from the mast-head 

of the admairal'a ship, off Cadia Bay, aignal was immediately 

180 made to Capt. Trowbridge to put to sea; and he was out of 

sight before the shipa from home cast anchor in the British 

station. Trowbridge took with him no instructions to Nel- 

ton as to the course he was to steor, nor any certain acoonnt 

of the enemy's destination : everything was left to his own 

185 jndgment. Unfortunately, the frigates had been separated 

ym bim in the tempest, and not been able to rejoin : 

they vonght him anenccosafally in the Ray of Naples, where 

they obtained no tidings of bis course ; and he sailed without 

190 ‘The first news of the enemy's armament waa that it had 

ised Malta. Nelson formed s plan for attacking it 

while at anchor at Gozo ; but on the 22nd of June intelli- 

gence reached him that the French had left that island on 
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eral on board. But of tho myriads and millions of hnman 
ings who would have been by that day's victory 
215 thore in not one to whom — benefit would have 
resulted as to Buonaparte himself. It would have spared. 
him his defeat at Acre—his only disgrace ; for to have heen 
defeated by Nelson upon the seas would not have been dis- 
graceful : it would have spared him all his after enormities. 
220 Hitherto his career had been glorious ; the baneful principles 
of his heart had never yet hin lips; bistory would 
have repreacnted him as a roldier of fortane, who had faith- 
fally sorved the cause in which ho engaged; and whose 
caroer had beon diatinguished by a serien of snccemes un- 
225 examplod in modern timor. A romantic obscurity would 
havo hung over the expedition to Egypt, and he would have 
escaped the perpetration of those crimes which havo incar- 
nadined his soul with a docpor dye than that of the purple 
for which ho committed them ; those acta of perfidy, mid- 
230 night murder, asurpation, and remorseless tyranny, which 
hove consigned his name to universal execration, now and 

for ever. 


Conceiving that when an officer is not successful in his 
pions it is absolately necesrary that he ahould explain the 
285 motives upon which they were founded, Nelson wrote at this 
time an account and vindication of his conduct for ha 
carried the floet to Egypt. The objection which he anti 
patod was that ho oaght not to have made so long a voyage, 
without moro certain information. ‘My answer,” seid he, 
240 “ia ready—Who was I to get it from? The governments of 
Naples and Sicily cithor knew not, or chose to keep me in 
ignorance. Wan I to wait petienely until I heard certain 
acconnta? If wore their object, before I could hear 
of them they would have been in Indie. To do nothing 
245 ras disgrnoe’ ; therefore I made use of my understanding. 
am before your lordships’ judgment; and if, under 
circumstances, it is decided that I am q T ought, for 
the sake of our country, to be mperseded; for at mo 
ment when I know the French are not in Alexandria, I hold 
250 the same opinion as off Cape Passaro,—that, under all cir- 
cumstances, I was right in steering for Alexandria; and by 
that opinion I must stand or fall.” Captain Ball, to whom 
he showed thia paper, told him he should recommend a 
friend never to begin a defence of his conduct before he was 
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255 socused of error: he might give the fullest reasons for what 
he had done, expressed in such terms as would evince thut 
he bad acted from the strongest conviction of being right ; 
and of course he must expect that the public would viow it 
in the same light. Captain Ball judged rightly of the pub- 
260 fe, woe whose first impulses, though from want of suificiont 
formation they must frequently be erronoous, are gunerally 
founded upon jest feclings. But tho public ure easily in. 
led, and thero ere always ready to mislead thom, 
Nelson hed wot yet atteiued that famo which compels envy 
265 to be gilent; and when it was known in England that ho had 
returned after an nusuccossful pursnit, it was said that he 
deserved impoachmont ; and Eart St. Vinoont was sevorely 
censured for having seut eo youug an officer upon so im: 
portant a service. 


270 = Baffled in hin Ape he returned to Sicily. Tho Neapoli- 
tan ministry had determined to give bin senren no asnint- 
ance, being resolved to do nothing which could possibly 
endanger tl of Lady Ho with the French directory: by means, 
howover, of Hamilton's influonce at court, ho procured 

275 seoret ordors te the Sicilian governors; and, undor thoso 
ordors, obtained everythi which he wanted at Syracnsc—a 
timely supply; without which, ho alwnya said, he could not 
have recommenced b is uit with any hope of snocoss. “Tt 
is an old saying,” said ho, in his letter, “ that the devil's chil 

280 dren have the devil’s luck. I cannot to this moment learn, 
beyond vaguo conjecture, whero the Fronch floct are gone to; 
and having gone s round of six hundred leagues at this season 
of the year, with on expedition incredible, hero 1 am, as ignor- 
ant of the situation of the enemy aa I was twenty-seven days 

285 ago. Every moment I have to regret the frigates havin, lott 
me; had one-half of them been with me, I could not 
wanted information. Should the French be so strongly 
secured in port that I cannot get at them, 1 shall umodiately 

iy flag into some other ship, and send the Vs 

290 Baeet to be refitted; for hardly any person but myself sould 
have continued on service so long in a 2 wrotched state.” 





Vexed, however, and disappointed as be was, N¢ ith 
the tego apis ct 'a horor wan atl fall of hopes Theeke 
to your exertions,” said he, to Bir Wo aad 


295 Hamilton, “we have victualled and watered: and psd 
watering at the fountain of Arcthusa, we must have victory. 
iB 
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‘We shall sail with the first breeze; and be assured I will 
return either crowned with laurel, or covered with cypress.” 
Earl St. Vincent he assured, that if the French were above 

300 water he would find them ont: he still held his opinion that 
they were bound for Egypt: “but,” said be to the first lord 
of the Admiralty, “be bound to the Antipodes, your 
lordship may rely that I will not lose a moment in bringing 
them to action.” 

305 On the 25th of Jnly he sailed from Syracuse for the 
Mores. Anxious beyond measure, and irritated that the 
enemy should so lung have eluded him, the tediousness of 
the nights made him impatient ; and the officer of the watch 
wan Tepeatellly called on to let him know the hour, and 

310 convince him, who measured timo by bis own eagerness, 
that it was not yot daybreak. ‘The squedron made the gulf 
of Coron on the 28th. Trowbridge entered the and 
returned with intelligenco that the French had seen 
about four weeks before steoring to the S.E. from Candia. 

318 Neleon thon determined immodiately to return to Alexandria; 
and the British fleet accordingly, with every sail set, stood 
once more for the coast of Egypt. On the lst of Au, 
about ten in the morning, they came in sight of Al ia; 
the port had been vacant and solitary whon they saw it last; 

320 it was now crowded with shipe; and they perceived with 
oxultation that the tri-coloured flag waa flying w) the 
walls, Atfour in the afternoon, Capt, Hood, in us, 
made the signal for the enemy's fleet. For many preceding 
days Nelson bad hardly taken cither sleep or food: he now 

925 ordered bis dinner to be rerved, while preparations wore 
making for battle; and when his officers rose from table, 
and went to their separate stations, he eaid to them, “ Before 
thia time to-morrow I shall have gained a peerage, or 
‘Wostminster Abbey.” 

$30 The French, steering direct for Candia, had made an 
angular for Alexandria ; whereas Nelson, in pursuit 
of them, straight for that place, and thus materially 
shortened the distance. The com ive amallnesa of his 
force made it necessary to sail in close order, and it covered 

335 a lees space than it would have done if the frigntes had been 
with him: the weather aleo was constantly hasy. These 
circumstances prevented the oa from discovering the 
enemy on the way to Egypt, gh it appeared, upon 
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examining the journals of the French officers taken in the 
$40 action, that the two fects must actually have crossod on the 
night of the 22nd of June. During the return to Syracuse, 
the chances of falling in with thom wero f¢ . 
Why Buonsparte, having offected his beading, skould not 
have suffered the fleot to return, bas never yet in- 
345 ed. Thus much is certain, that it was detainod by his 
command, though, with bis sccustomed falsehood, he accused 
Admiral Braeys, after that officor's death, of having lingered 
‘on the coast, contrary to orders. The French flest arrived 
at Aloxandris on the lat of July, and Bracya, not being able 
350 to enter the port, which timo and neglect had rained, 
moored bis ehipa in Aboukir Bay, in a strong and compact 
line of battle; the headmoat vossel, according to his own 
account, boing as close as possible ton shor! on tha N. W., 
and the rest of the flect forming a kind of curve along the 
355 line of deop water, 80 a not to be turned by any moans in 
the 8. W. By Buonsparte’s desire ho had offered a reward 
of 10,000 livres to any pilot of tho country who would carry 
the squadron in, but nono could be foand who would ven- 
tore to take chorge of & single voesel drawing moro than 
360 twenty feet. He had thereforo made the best of his sitan- 
tion, and chosen the strongest ition which bo rte 0 
ots fiend in an opon . The commissary of the fleet 
id they wero moored ia such « mannor as to bid defiance 
to a force more than double their own. This prosumption 
365 could not;then be thought unreasonable. Admiral Barrington, 
when moored in s similar manner off St. Lucia, in the yoar 
1778, beat off the Comte a’Estaign in throe several attacks, 
thongh his force was inferior by almost one-third to that 
which assailed it. Hore, tho advant in numbers, both 
370 inalipe, gans, and men, wasin favour of tho French. They 
had thirteon ships of the line aad four frigates, carryin; 
eleyon bundred and ninety-six , and eleven thousand 
two hundred and thirty men. The English had the same 
Tpumbor of ships of the line, and one Aifty.gun ship, carrying: 
875 ten hundred and twelve guns, and eight thousand 
sixty-eight mon. The English ships were alleevonty-foure; 
the French hed threo cighty-gun ships, and one three-decker 
of one handred and twenty. 
During ths whole pursuit, it had been Nolson’s practice, 
380 whenever circumstances would permit, to have his captains 
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on board the Vanguard, and explain to them his own ideas 
of the different and best modes of attack, and such plans a3 
he proposed to execate on falling in with the onemy, what- 
ever their situation might be. in no possible position, 
385 it is said, which he did not take into calculation. His 
officera were thus fully acquainted with his principles of tac- 
gly thing determined epee in cae ney ehonld ad the 
only thi termi: upon, in case ie 
French at anchor, was ‘or the ships to formas most conveni- 
390 ent for their mutual support, and to anchor by the stern. 
“ First gain the vit ." bo said, “and then make the best 
uso of it you can.” moment ho perceived the position 
of the French, that intuitive genins with which Nelson was 
endowed displayed itself ; ond it instantly atrack him, that 
395 where there was room for an enemy’s ship to swing, there 
‘was room for one of ours to anchor, The plan w ich ho 
intended to purse, therefore, was to keep entirely on the 
outer side of the French line, and station his ships, as far as 
he was able, one on the onter bow, and another on the outer 
400 guartery of cach of the enemy's. This plan of doubling on 
the enomy’s ships was Friceted by Lord Hood, when he 
designed to attack tho French fleet at their anchorage in 


ized i 
his old and excellent commander. Capt. Berry, when he 
comprehended the scope of the dexigo, exclaimed with trans- 
fort, “If we succeed, what will world eay ?”—“ There 
is no qf in the case,” replied the admiral: “ that we shall 
410 ia certain: who may livo to tell tho story is a very 
different question.” 


The Laje of Nelson. Wl 


waa a brave and able man ; yet tho indelible charnc- 
an bx we owen broke out in one that tho engiek bo 
ivered it as his private opinion, that fish hail 
math emcnat aaah se 
i to ir strength with him. 1 

moment was now come in which he was to be undeosived. 

A French brig was instracted to docoy the English, by 
manomivring @o as to tempt thom to = shoal fing 
the island of Bekier; but Nelson cither knew the danger 
or suspected some deceit; and tho lure was anew ul. 
Captain Foley led tho way in she Goliath, ontaailing tho 
Yealous, which for some minutes disputed this post of 
485 bonour with him. He had long conceived that if tho enemy 
‘were moored in line of battle in with the land, the best plan 

of attack would bo, to lead between thom and the shore, 
because the French guns on that sido were not likely to bo 
manned, noreven ready for action. Intonding, theroforo, 
440 to fix himself ov the innor bow of the Guerrier, bo kept an 
pear the sige of the bank as the depth of water wonkl 
admit; bot his anchor bung, and having opened hia fire, ho 
drifted to the second ship, the Congnrrant, bofore it was 
jear ; then anchored by the stern, inside of ber, and in ton 
445 minutes shotaway her mast. Hood, in the Zealons, perceiving 
took the station which the Goliath intended to have 
occupied, and totally disabled the Guerrier in twelve minutes. 


Orion, Sir J. Saamarez; sho passed to windward of tho 
450 Zealous, and opened her larboard guns as long an they boro 
on the Guerrier; then passing inside the Goliath, sunk a 
frigate which annoyed her, hauled round toward the French 
line, and suohoring inside, betwoen the fifth and sixth ships 
from the Guerrier, took her station on the larboard bow of 


455 the Franklie, and the of tho Peuple Soweerain, 
receiving and returning the fire of both. The san waa now 
nearly The Andacions, Captain Gould, pouring 6 


heavy fire into the Guerrier and the Conguérant, fixed her- 

self on the larboard bow of the latter, and when that ship 

460 struck, peased on to tho le Souverain, The Theseur, 

Capt, Miller, followed, brought down the Guervier's remain- 

ing main snd mizen-maste, then anchored inside of the 
Spartiate, the third in the French line. 

‘While theae advanced sbipe doubled the French line, the 
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465 Vanguard was the frst that anchored on the outer sido of 
tho enemy, within half pistol-shot of their third shi 
Spertiote, “Nelson bad six colours fiying in different parte 

his rigging, lest they chould be shot away; that they 
should be strock, no British admiral considers aa s pomibility. 

470 He veered half & cable, and instantly opened « tremendous 


ion, the Minotaur, Bel! , Defence, and Majestic, 
mailed on ahead of the |. Ine fow minutes, every 
een slattooedl al the fact aie gaan te: Meta ertil te 
475 Vanguard's deck was killed or wounded. These guns were 
three timoa cleared. Capt. Louis, in the Minotaur, anchored 
jast ahead, and took off the fire of seo ee Diabet ty passed 
in the enemy's line. The Belleropbou, Cay 
ahead, and dropped her stern anchor on pst DE rven bow 
480 of the Orient, seventh in stholine Brneys’ own ship, of one 
hundred and twenty gans, whose difference of force was in 
Proportion of more than seven to three, and whose " 
ofall from ins lore coe Sens szoseded thet trove a iad 
whole broadsi Bellerophon. . Peyton, " 
485 Dofence, took his station ahead of the Miskeor and engaged 
tho Franklin, the sixth in the line, by which judicious move- 
bang wn British line ee Tho , Majestic, 
spt. Weetoatt, got entangled wi main ri one 
f Of the Orient and oafered 


490 fully from that three-decker's fire; but abo awang clear, 
and closely engaging the Heureuz, the ninth ship on the 
starboard bow, received also the fire of the Tonxant, which 
was tho eighth in the Hine. The other four ships of the 
British squadron, having been detached iow to the 
Gacowany of the French, wore sia coaticny distance when 
the action it commenced at half after six; shout 
seven, night Phere vras no other light than that 
from the fire of the contending fleets. 
500 sn rome, in er the remain. 
500 ing ships, was two a ie came on an 
poh fap Tape lp 
08s it the navigation; iy, 
after having found eleven fathoms oP atore the lead 
cond be hoveagain he wasfast pean couldall his own 
505 exortions, joined with those of the Leander and the Mutine 
brig, iO eoes Tahis navintnnce, gee bisn offi tinea to boar 





49% 
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8 partio the action. His ship, however, served as  boncou 
to the Alexander and Swiftsare, which would elso, from the 
course which they were holding, gone considerably 
510 farther on the reef, and must incritably have boon lost. 





‘These abips entered the bay, and took thoir stations in tho 
darkness, in a mauner atill 2 of with admiration by all 
who remember it. Captain Hallowell, in tho Swiftsare, ax 


he was bearing down, foll in with what scemed to bon strange 
515 sail, Nelson bad directed hia ships to hoist four lights 
horizontally ut the mizen pesk, ns soon as it became dark ; 
and this veasel had no sych distinction. Hallowell, however, 
with great judgment, ordered his men not to fire: if she was 
an enemy, he unid, she was in tuo disabled a ntato to cacape ; 
520 but, from her sails being loose, and tho way in which her 





Dowd was, it was Ne whe might be au Englivh whip. 
1A was the Bellerophon, overpowered by the hoge Orieat: 
her lights had overboard, nearly two hundred of hur 


crew were killed or wounded, all her maate nud cablea had 
525 beon shot away ; and she was drifting out of the lino toward 
the leeside of the bay. Her atation, at this important timo, 
‘was occupied by the Swiftaure, which opened a steady firo 
+ on the quarter of the Frankiin and the bows of the French 
admiral. At tho same instant, Captain Ball, with the Alox- 
530 ander, under his stern, and auchored within side on 
bis quarter, raking him, and koeping up a vovero 
fire of muskotry upon his decks. Tho last ship which 
arrived to complete the destruction of the enemy was tha 
Leander. Captain Thompson, finding that nothiog could 
535 be done that night to get off tho Culloden, advanced with 
the intention of anchoring athwart-hawse of the Orient. 
The Franklin was so near her abead, that there waa not 
room for him to pass clear of the two; he therefore took hin 
station athwart-hawse of the latter, in such o position as to 

540 rake both. 
‘The two first ehips of the French lino bad beon dismasted 
withio a quarter of an hour after the commencement of tho 
action ; and the others had in that time suffe 





of langridge shot. Captain Be: ght bim in his arma 
ashe waa falling. The greet efusion of blood occasioned 
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an apprehension that the wound was mortal: Nelson himself 

550 thoogkt so: a large flap of the akin of the forehead, cut 

+ from the bone, had fallen over one oye ; and the other being 

Mind, he was in total darkness. When he was carried down, 

the sui —in the midst of a scene scarcely to be con- 

ecived by those who have never seen s cockpit in time 

355 of action, and the heroism which is displayed amid ita 

horrora,—with s nataral and pardousble eagerness, quitted 

the poor fellow then under his hands, that he might instantly 

attend the admiral, “ No!" said Nelson, “ I will take my 

turn with my brave fellows.” Nor would he suffer hia own 

560 wound to be oxamined till erory man who had been pre- 

viously wounded was properly attended to. Fully believ- 

ing that the wound was mortal, and that he was about to 

dic, as he had ever desired, in battle and in victory, he 

called tho chaplain, and desired him to deliver what be sup- 

565 pond to be his dying remembrance to Ledy Neléon; he 

thon sent for Capt. Lonis on board from the Minotaur, that 

bo might thank him personally for the great sasistance 

which he bad rendered to the Vanguard; and ¢ver mindful 

of those who deserved to be his friends, appointed Capt. 

570 Hardy from the brig to the command of his own ship, Capt. 

Rerry having to go home with the news of the victory. 

‘When the surgeon came in duo time to examine his wound 

(for it was in vain to ontreat him to let it be oxamined 

sooner), the most anxious silence prevailed ; and the joy of 
575 the wounded men, and of the wholo crew, when they 


pleasure than aasurance that his was in 
no, danger The a , and as far as he could, 
ordered him to remain quiet; bat Nelson could not rest. 
580 He called for , Mr. Campbell, to write the 
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quarter deck, where be immodiately gave order that the 
‘boata should be sent to the relief of enemy. 

It was soon after nine that the freon board the Orient 

broke out. Brneys wasdead : he had received three wounds, 

S08: yo wonla ect Meare Mis post, 8 foeriti ont Riss Ghacst ia two, 

[e desired not to be carried below, bat to be left to dio 

soon mastered his shi Her sides 

had just been painted; and the oil-jars paint-backet 

iy igi ight of this con- 


By the prodigious 

600 fiagration, the situstion of the two ficets could now be 
ceived, tho colours of both boing clearly distingaishablo. 
About ton o’olock the ship blew up, with a shook which was 
folt to the very bottom of every vessel. Many of her officers 
and men jumped overboard, some clinging to the spara and 
605 picoes of wreck with which the sea was strown, ewim- 
ming to escape from the destraction which they momently 
dreaded. Some wore picked up by our bosta; and some 
even in the heat and fary of the action were into 
Tower poris of the nearest British ships by the Britt 





and tho 

O18) her shattered seacte mad! yards, flog isto the, water: from 

the vast height to which they i 
upon record that « battle between two armios was once 
broken off by an carthquako, Such an event would be felt 
like ® miracle ; but no incident in war, prodnoed by human 

620 means, has ever equalled the sublimity of this co-instanta- 
‘neous pause, and all its circumstances. 

About seventy of the Orient’s crew were mved by tho 

English toate. "Among the many hundreds who perished 





foll into the main-royal of the, Alexander; the fire which 

‘ae it cored Sas speedily i a Capt. Ball bad 
Provided, as far as boman foresight oo oon! vide, against 
any such danger. All the fortrore sails of hia abt, not 

lutely necessary ite it liate management, were 
thoroug! uly wetted, and so rolled up, that they were a6 hard 
ond as little inflammable as ao roany’ solid oylindore, 

640 =‘ The firing recommenced with the ships to loeward of the 
centre, and continued till about three. At daybreak, the 
Guillaume Toll and the Generenz, the two. rear shi of the 
enemy, were the only French ships of the line which had 
their colours flying ; they eat ¢ their cables in the forenoon, 

645 not hring been engaged, and stood out to sea, and two 
frigates with them. ‘he Zealous pursued; but as there 
{as ne other ship in a condition to support, Captsi Captain Hood, 
he was recalled. It was general) by tho 
that'd Neon had not beet wounded not one of thane ahipe 

650 could have escaped. The four certainly could not if 
Culloden had got into action ; snd if the  trigntes belonging 

to the squadron bad been present, not one of the enemy's 
fleet would have left Aboukir Bey. These four vessels, 
however, ware all that seceped : tad the victory was the 

655 most complete and glorions in the annals of naval history. 
“Victory,” said Nelson, “is nota name strong enough for 
auoh & scene :” he called it s conquest, Of thirteen anil of 
the line nine were taken and two burned. Of tho four 
frigates, one was sank, snother, the Artemiss, was 

660 ine villanous manner, by her captain, M. Eetandlet, who, 
having fired s broadside at the Theseus, struck his colours, 
then set fire to the ship, and escaped with most of his crew 
toshore. The British in killed and wounded, amonnted 


668 copie who fell; one and five 
of the French, including the were sent on shore 
by cartel, and five thousand two hundred and twenty-five 
perished. 

As econ aa the was completed, Nelaon sent orders 

670 through the fleet to retarn iving in ship for 
the victory with which i God blessed his maj 
ty’s arms. The French at who with miserable 
beheld the it, were nt a lows to understand 


engagement the: 
ness of the fleet during the performance of this solemn duty ; 
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675 bat it seemed to affect many of the prisoners, officers as well 
aa men; and graceless and godless as the officers were, sore 
of them remarked that it was no wonder suob onder was pre- 
served in the British navy, when the minds of oor men could 
be impremed with such sentimenta after so great » victory, 

680 and at a moment of such confusion. Tho French at Rosetta, 
seeing their four ships sail out of the Bay unmolested, endea- 
‘toured to persaade themselyes that they wore in possession of 
the place of battle. Bat it was in vain thus to attempt, 

inst their own secret and certain conviction, to deceive 

685 Ives; and even if they could have succeeded in this, 

the bonfires, which the Arabs kindled the whole const, 

and over the country, for the three following nights, would 
oon have andeceived them. Thousands of Arabs and 

+ tians lined the shore, and covered the house tops during 

690 woti icing in the destruction which had overtaken 

their iny » Long after the battle, innumerable bodies 

rere neem Honting about the bay, in spite ofall the oxortions 
which were to sink them, aa well from fear of posti- 
* Yence as from the loathing and horror which the sight occa- 

895 sioned. Great numbers were cast up upon tho Ieloof Bokier, 
(Nelson's Island, as it has since boen called,) and our sailors 
raised mounds of sand over them. Even after an interval of 


frond employment ar many dap in arog os Ue beach he 

em nt for many in barning on the 

favhich were eaat up for the ke of the iron,® Part 

705 of the Orient’s main-mast was picked up by the Swiftsare. 
Capt. Hallowell ordered his carpenter to make « coffin of it; 
the iron, as well as the wood, waa taken from the wreck of 
Aha sue whl 36 tae Hehe on well sad benctcenely 06 tN 
‘workman’s and materials would it; and Hallowell 

.740 then sent it to the admiral with the ing letter —" Bir, 

. _ [have taken the liberty of prosenting you s coffin made from 


Dating bis long subsequent cruise of Alexandria, Capt, Hallowell 
bis cow ouployol tad ama fr Seog up the all exetors Ia an eet, 
which, with the iroo found on the masts, was afterwards sold at Rhodes, 
and the produce applied to prscbase vegetables and tobacco for the abip's 
- company, 
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the main-mast of Orient, that when you have finished your 
thilitary career in this world, you may be buried in one 
your trophia. ‘Bat that that period may be far distant ta 

715 carnest wish of your sincere friend, Benjamin Hallowell. 
Sn offeri : 


hia wishes, to have death before his eyes, he ordered the coffin 
..420 to be placed upright in his cabin. Sach « piece of furniture, 
however, was more suitable to his own feelings than to those 
cotren ed hima we earner to ft it be removed nto longi 
ent iim 30 to let it at 
he consented to have the coffin carried below ; bat he 
‘725 strict orders that it should be eafely stowed, and for 
the purpose for which ita brave and worthy donor had designed 


it. 
‘The victory was complete ; but Nelson could not 
ws he would have done, for want of means. Had 
730 ided with small craft, could have 
ction of the storeships transporta in the 
Alexandria: four bomb-vessels would at that 
borned the whole in a few hours. “ Were I to 
pry rr ieee oy near ps neo peer wots 
185 of frigates would be found stamped on: lo 
of mina can express what I have suffered, and am snffering, 


‘ofr ari 
iefiert 


i 


nent preservation of India from any attempt against 
iton ‘puvol this formidable armament” “ He know that 
be said, “was their first object, if they could get 
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there; but he trosted that Almighty God would overthrow 

755 in Egypt these peste of the human race. og Bucuaperte had 

aver yet bad to contend with an Eaglish he would 

endesvour to make him This despatch he sent 

upon his own responsibility, with letters of credit u ‘the 
India Company, addressed to the British oo 

760 Sposnle, aed moarebants a bin vont} 1 peony a tee 


270 «= Nelson was now at the enmmit of glory: congratulations, 
sewands, aad. Senours, were showered mpor him by all tho 
states, an a whom . 
Ferpite, ithe Brot’ commbanieation of thie aavare HON be 
received was from the Turkish sultan; who, as eoon an tho 


honoural 
Eon one one of thereyat tacbane, “If it were worth a million,” 
said Nelson to his wife, “my Pleasure would be to see it in 
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Pegi oieon mage redline me depth nee 


set with dimonds. profasion were awaiting him 
ot Ne mirage cue ng granted these hon- 
worl’ ensign : ® chief 


900 tale erg argent: thereon waves of the sea; from which 
‘tree issuant, between a disabled ship on the dexter, 
sida ruinous battery on the sinister, all 3 and for 
hia crest, on @ naval crown, or, the chelengk, or plume, 
presented to him by the Turk, with the motte, Palmsm 
B05 smeruit ferat.® And to his supporters, being a sailor on 
dozter, and a lion on the sinister, were given these honour- 
able angmentations ; & palm branch in the sailor's band, and 
beiy males pe of the lion, both proy Proper; wi with a tri-coloar- 
10 Slack of the Nis, and of Baruham Thorpe, wits pension of 
810 Nel t » , with a pension 
£2,000, for his own life, and those of his two immediate snc- 
cessors. When tho grant was moved in the House of Com- 
mons, ‘General ‘Walpole expressed an that a 
dogroe of rank ought to be conferred. . Pitt made answer, 
815 that he fhoaght it needless to enter into that queation. 
“ Advairal Ne 's fame,” he said, “ would be co-equal with 
tho British name; snd it would be remembered that he had 
obtained the st naval victory on record, when no man 
would think aaking, whether he ‘beon created a baron, a 
820 viscount, or an earl." It was etrange that, in the rery sot of 
conferring a title, the minister excused himself for 
not baring conferred & Migher cos, by repressnting oll San 


ona Se as nugatory and mperfluous. True, 
indeed, whatovr ta had ben Untamed, whether vino, 

825 earl, marquis, duke, if onr laws had so itted, 
he who received it have been Nelson still. it name 

he had ennobled beyond all addition of nobility; it waa the 
name etich plana loved him, France feared him, 


Italy, Egypt, and Turkey celebrated him; and by which 





© Tt han boon. vaid that the motto was selected by the King : 
lt nas fsed on by Grourila, aad. takes from anol of Sortats, 
che application was singularly fortanate: and the ode iteclf breathes a 
rinit ie which no man eves siege aly epmopatbieed then Melson, 
Concurrent paribus cum ratibua rater. 
Bpectent numine pont, et 
Palmar qui meruit ferat, 
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880 he wilt continue to be known while the present kingdoms 
ond of the world endure, and as long ae their 
history after them shall be held in remembrance. It do- 
pended upon the degree of rank what should be the fashion 
of his coronet, in what page of the red book his name was 

835 to be inserted, and what precedency should be allowed his 
lady in the drawing-room and at the ball. That Nelson's 
honours were affected thus far, and no farther, might be 
conceded to Mr. Pitt and his colleagues in administration ; 
but the degrees of rank which they thought r to allot 

840 was the measure of their gratitudc,* though not of his services. 
This Nelson felt, and this he expressed, with indignation, 
among his friends. 

Whatover may havo beon the motives of tho miniatry, 
and whatever the formalities with which thoy excused their 

45 conduct to themselves, the importance and magnitude uf 
the victory were universally acknowledged. A grant of 
£10,000 was voted to Neloon by tho East India Company ; 
the Turkish Company presented him with a piece of plate ; 
the city of London presented » sword to him, and to cach 

850 of hin captains ; gold medala were distributed to tho captains; 
and the first licotenanta of ail thu ahips were promoted, an 
had been done after Lord Howe's victory. Nelwon wan 
exceedingly anxious that the captain and first lieutonant of 
the Culloden should not be passed over because of their mis- 

855 fortane. -To Trowbridge himself he said, “Let us rojoice 
thet the ship which got on shore waa commanded by an 
officer whove character is so thoroughly established.” To 
the Admiralty he stated that Captain Trowbridgo’s conduct 


© Mr, Windham must be exempted from this well-deserved censure. Ie, 
whoee fate it seema to have boon almost always to think and feel more 
generously than those with whom he acted, declared, when he contendell 





of Gt. Vincent—an action which could never be compared with the battle 

sceaarly force 8 couparson, especally ween the port which Hale 
joree © ccm wl 7 

in it was considered. Lorda Daccan sod &¢. Vineodt hed each © n- 

sion of £1,000 from the Irish Government. This was not grented to Nel- 
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was as fi entitled to praise as that of any one officer in 
860 Ge squares, and ar highly dene i of reward, “It wae 


exclnde the Culloden. The merit 
880 gallant captain, ore too well knows 


could say. Hine minfortano wae great fn gnting aground 


890 chip's heed; but my heart, as it cught to be, is warm to 
my gallant friends.” Thus feeli: alive was Nelson to 
the ‘claims, ond interests, and feelings of others. | The 
Admiralty replied, wes ast] 
‘abip had not been in action; but they desired the com- 

895 mander-in-chief to the lieutenant upon the first 


910 


os 


925 


930 
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Lieutenants, and warrant officers; in gilt metal, for tho 
petty officers ; and in copper, for tho ecamen and marines. 

‘cost of this act of liberality amounted nearly to £2,000. 
It is worthy of record on another account ;—for some of 
the. gallant men, who received no other honorary Ladgo of 
their conduct on that memorablo day, than this co} 
medal, from o private individual, years afterwards, when 
thoy died upon a foreign station, made it their last roquest, 
thet the medals 1t carefully be sont homo to their 
respective friends. scosible aro bravo mon of honour, 
in whatever rank they may bo placed. 

Three of tho frigates, whoue presenco would have beon 
wo essential  fow weeks sooner, joined the xquadron on tho 
twelfth day after tho action. ihe fourth joined a few days 
after them. Nelson thus received dexpatches, which rendor- 
ed it necessary for him to return to Naptes. Before bo left 
Egypt ho bui three of the prizes; they could sot have 
been fitted for» passage to Gibraltar in less than w month, 
wnd that at 8 great expense, and with the lous of the service 
of at leaut two sail of the linc. “I rest assured,” ho said to 
the Admiralty, ‘ that they will be paid for, and havo held 
out that assurance to the squadron. For if an admiral, 
after a victory, is to louk after tho captured ships, and not 
to the distressing of the enemy, vory dearly, loed, must 
the pation pay forthe prizes. 1 trust that £60,000 will be 
doemed a very moderato sum for them; and when tho 
eervices, time, and mon," with tho expense of fitting tho 
three ships for a voyage to England, are considered, govern- 
ment will save nearly as much as they arv valned at.—Pay- 
ing cog ape he continued, ‘ is no new idea of mine, and 
would Prove an amazing saving to tho stato, even with- 
out taking into calculation what the nation loses by the 
attention of admirals to the property of the captors; an 
attention absolutely necessary, as a recompence for the 
exertions of the officers and men. An admiral may beamply 
sewarded by his own feelings, and by the approbation of hix 
superiors; bat what reward bavo the inferior officers and 
men, bat the valuo of the prizes? If an admiral takew 
that from them, om any consideration, bo cannot e: tobe 
well supported.” To Eari St. Vincent he said, “ It-he conld 
have been sure that Government would havo paid = reason- 
sable value for them, he would have ordered two of the other 
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